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ON ALL 


N all the main battle-zones the time-factor has become a matter 

of vital importance. In Russia its urgency lies in the need to 
drive the enemy back from the strong advance-points from which 
they hope to launch their offensive in the spring. In the south 
the thaws come early, and there the time for the German offensive 
will be late March or more probably early April. Can they 
before then be driven off the coasts of the Sea of Azov and 
out of the Crimea? It is this consideration which gives the 
greatest interest to the Russian advances south of Kharkov 
towards Dniepropetrovsk and through the town of Gavrilovka. 
The latter is a deep penetration into the German lines which, if 
continued, will threaten all the German forces in the Donetz 
basin and west of Rostov with envelopment. In Libya time 
counts scarcely less. Fresh German forces had already reached 
Rommel before he began his counter-thrust, and there can be 
litle doubt that the enemy hope to pour in still stronger 
reinforcements with the hope of achieving decisive results in 
Africa. General Auchinleck’s task is to hold Rommel and reverse 
the position by inflicting on him a decisive defeat before he 
accumulates greater strength for a more formidable offensive. 
Up to the present the first task, that of stopping his progress, has 
not yet been performed. The 7th Indian Infantry Brigade 
successfully cut its way out of Benghazi, and the 11th Brigade 
checked the enemy by counter-attacks, while mobile forces have 
been harassing the enemy’s flanks; but the British are still 
retiring, presumably to some battlefield of their own choice. But 
of all the fighting areas there is none in which the time-factor 
counts for so much as at Singapore. The major Japanese attack 
on the island at the moment of writing had not yet developed. 
When it does it will be a question of holding on against terrific 
odds till the promised reinforcements stream in. An amazing 
indication of Japanese preparedness is that they are able to 
maintain strong pressure on so many fronts—Malaya, the 
Philippines, Burma and the islands, as well as keeping their 
front in China. 


‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘ Repulse’ 

The controversy about ‘Prince of Wales’ and ‘ Repulse’ falls 
into two parts—why were these capital ships sent at all without 
the support of aircraft-carriers, and, secondly, having been sent, 
why were they used without even air-support from the land in 
the operation in which they met their end? In his reply in the 
House of Commons the Prime Minister fully defended the action 
taken under the first head, but offered a more qualified justifica- 


FRONTS 


tion of the second. Lord Chatfield had been emphatic in his 
condemnation of both. He did not think that a battleship ought _ 
to have gone at all without proper ancillary vessels, and sug- 
gested that to send them out as a warning to the Japanese was a 
political decision in defiance of sound naval practice. Mr. 
Churchill admits that it was always the intention to send an 
aircraft-carrier, but it happened that none at the moment was 
available. Nevertheless, in the hope of deterring the Japanese, these 
two vessels proceeded on their way, though it was hoped they 
would shortly leave again for secret bases. In regard to the 
second action—that taken by Admiral Phillips when he went 
out unprotected in the hope of stopping the landings at Malaya— 
that was a decision taken on the spot by the commander, which 
Mr. Churchill explains and justifies on the ground that the risk 
was taken with the possibility of achieving great results. Evidently 
the matter is not removed from the sphere of controversy. But 
great risks must sometimes be taken in war. In this case success 
would have had immensely valuable results. The essence of 
risk is that it may sometimes spell disaster. All things considered, 
the risk here was not too great to be justified. 


Australia and Britain 


Mr. W. M. Hughes, who was Commonwealth Prime Minister 
in the last war, has spoken out frankly about the stream of 
“anti-British, anti-Empire” propaganda which has been poured 
out in the Australian Press, and described those who have been 
responsible for it as Australian quislings. He called to mind some 
of the things that Britain has done, such as keeping the Dominions 


“immune from attack for two years, and some of the things that 


Australia has not done. Australia had contributed nothing 
to the cost of Singapore, and had not concentrated on the creation 
of an Air Force strong enough to deter the Japanese aggressor. 
We in this country would be the last to reproach her for these 
deficiencies in preparation—we, too, were insufficiently prepared 
—and we are far from thinking that our plans for the Far East 
were satisfactory. None the less, we do think, with Mr. Hughes, 
that it was unreasonable to expect this country, locked in mortal 
combat with Germany and Italy, to have been fully equal to 
any emergency that might arise when another first-class Power 
attacked in the Pacific. With the wars in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean on her hands, Britain alone could not have been 
expected to keep sea command in the Far East. Even if ‘ Prince 
of Wales’ and ‘Repulse’ had not been lost in battling for the 
Empire, still Britain alone could not have kept naval supremacy 
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there. For the maintenance of that we had chiefly counted 
on the American fleet. The disaster at Hawaii was not our fault. 
Those Australians who are feeling in a recriminatory mood might 
have directed their reproaches to the United States. But this 
is no time for recriminations, and it is only a minority of Aus- 
tralians who for a moment forget that. 


Ethiopia Restored 


The treaties with Ethiopia and Iran, the text of which has now 
been published, follow the lines predicted here last week. That 
with Ethiopia is of particular importance, and will rightly be 
scrutinised with particular care, as embodying the policy adopted 
by Great Britain towards the first State to be emancipated by 
British arms. So viewed, the treaty is completely satisfactory. 
It provides for the full independence of the Emperor within the 
frontiers which delimited Ethiopia before the Italian invasion ; 
it makes a free grant to him of £2,500,000 in the next two years, 
to enable him to get his administration going ; it provides for 
the appointment of certain British advisers, and also of a military 
mission to train an Ethiopian army, both at the Emperor’s 
request ; and the Emperor on his part undertakes to take .all 
practicable steps to stamp out slavery in his dominions. As the 
outward and necessary symbol of full independence, Ministers 
are being appointed in London and Addis Ababa respectively. 
The new British Minister, Mr. R. G. Howe, is understood to 
be already on his way. There is reason to believe that the 
Emperor is anxious to appoint only British advisers at present, 
but Mr. Eden said in the House on Tuesday that he could 
* imagine no possible objection to the appointment of advisers 
of other nationalities after the peace if so desired. The new 
agreement runs in the first instance for two years only, and in 
certain respects it will clearly need supplementing. Secure access 
to the sea, whether at Massawa, at Assab or at Jibuti, or all 
three, is of the first importance to Ethiopia, and provision must 
be made for it in the general peace-settlement, if not sooner. 
Meanwhile, the immensity of the task which faces Haile Seilassie 
in the administration of the unlettered and _ half-independent 
peoples which form a large proportion of his realm must be 
realised here in a spirit of both sympathy and hope. 


Financial Aid to China 


The policy which makes it profitable for Britain and America 
tc give the utmost possible aid to Russia is applicable for exactly 
the same reasons to China. Just as Russia is in a position to 
engage and injure the German armies on the largest scale, so 
also China is capable of inflicting heavy blows on the massed 
armies of Japan. Britain and the United States have for a long 
time been sending limited supplies to China via the Burma Road, 
but they now realise thai it is essential that supplies should 
arrive in far larger quantities and that no considerations of pay- 
ment or credit should stand in the way. It has been arranged 
that £50,000,000 should be lent by the British Government to 
China, and £125,000,000 by the United States subject to the 
approval of Congress; and, what is -perhaps of even greater 
moment, munitions and military equipment are to be supplied 
under a lease-lend arrangement. Both Britain and America are 
now alive to the fact that, in the disposition of the munitions 
that either can provide, what matters most is that they should 
reach the forces which can make best use of them against the 
enemy. That is the principle on which priorities are to be 
based. There has been undisguised anxiety in Chungking lest 
Britain and America should think too much of Hitler as the chief 
enemy and subordinate the Asiatic campaign unduly. The 
arrangements now made should dispel all concern about that. 


Soviet Views on British Industry 


It has been an excellent thing in every way that the Russian 
trade union delegation to this country should have been able to 
make an extensive tour of our industrial towns, and visit large 
numbers of factories, mines and shipyards. They have not only 
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been able to inform themselves about what we are doing. but 
they have been able to offer encouragement to the workers, and 
now, before they leave, to make some constructive criticisms 
about our methods. They have nothing but praise for the morale 
of the working men and women, and on the whole they are 
favourably impressed by the organisation of production ; but they 
do not hesitate to point out what they believe to be defects. 
Needless to say they have discovered that there are still very 
considerable unutilised reserves. They speak of the insufficient 
use of existing machines ; inadequate introduction of women; 
disregard in some cases of improvements that are or might be 
suggested by workers, including the shop stewards ; and, in some 
factories, unjustified limitation of output. All of these are 
criticisms which have already been heard in this country. But 
they are just; and if the frank re-statement of them by our 
experienced visitors will help to secure more attention from the 
Ministries concerned, that will be of great value. But it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that Mr. Shvernik and his 
colleagues are in a censorious mood. They have been asked for 
their opinion, and they have given it. They have expressed their 
entire satisfaction with their stay in Great Britain, and all sec- 
tions of opinion here are glad that it has been possible to make 
these contacts and to have these useful exchanges of opinion 
at so vital a time in the Anglo-Russian alliance. 


Airmen in the Making 


The first year’s experience of the Air Training Corps has been 
successful to the point when it assures for some time to come a 
continuous stream of good recruits for the Royal Air Force. 
Thanks to its Commandant, Air-Commodore J. A. Chamier, and 
the Director of Pre-entry Training, Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, of 
Uppingham, the scheme has caught the imagination of boys 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and set tens of thousands of them 
on the road to becoming efficient flying-men or ground-technicians, 
Its total strength has grown to 165,000 cadet8’ in 1,500 units. 
The units have been based on schools or on localities, and 
members who were adjudged to be potential officers have been 
sent for courses of six months at the universities, where they 
have combined something of a university education with instruc- 
tion in the technique of flying. The scheme has been conceived 
with imagination, imparting knowledge and enthusiasm to the 
cadets, and giving them training which will be useful to them 
as civilians no less than as servicemen. The net has been cast 
widely. Not all the cadets will ultimately enter the Air Force, 
but this widespread preliminary training of the youth of the 
country ensures that a large proportion of those who have the 
aptitude will find their way into the Service as pilots or 
mechanics. It was feared at one time that when the Air Force 
was greatly expanded it would be difficult to find enough pilots 
of the highest quality. Today there is no such fear. 


A Men’s Committee on Women’s Services 


In appointing a committee to examine welfare conditions in 
the three women’s services commonly known by their initials, the 
A.T.S., W.R.N.S. and W.A.A.F., the Government have recognised 
that the question has caused a great deal of public anxiety, and that 
it must be probed. But no wonder women Members of Parlia- 
ment protested when it was announced that the committee was 
to consist of four Under-Secretaries, all of whom were men. Why 
not, asked Miss Cazalet, have an all-women’s committee to inquire 
into amenities in the male services? The absurdity is as palpable 
in the one case as in the other. If it had really been desirable 
to appoint nothing but Under-Secretaries the Government might 
have included Miss Florence Horsburgh, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Health. But the inquiry is not one which 
should be conducted by members of the Government—who are 
responsible for the existing conditions. In attempting to do the 
tight thing the Government have chosen the wrong way. If the 
public mind is to be set at rest a different committee must be 
appointed consisting of independent investigators, a substantial 
proportion of them women. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 


O reform in our constitutional practice is more urgently 

necessary than the restoration of the Foreign Secretary 
to the position in relation to Parliament, the country and 
Cabinet colleagues established by men like Lord Lans- 
downe and Lord Grey and maintained by none of their suc- 
cessors since, with the possible exception of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Eden, it is true, by his popularity and the 
personal confidence he inspires, is doing something to recover 
the lost ground, but this is a question not of a personality 
but of a system. Only when the vital bearing of the Foreign 
Office, and the diplomatic activities it initiates and controls, 
not only on the security but on the welfare of the country in 
the broadest sense, is recognised as it should be, will any 
Foreign Secretary carry the weight he ought to carry in the 
counsels of the State. For a space of thirty years, from 1885 
to 1916 (except for a three-years interval between 1892 and 
1895), three great Foreign Ministers, Salisbury, Lansdowne 
and Grey, invested their office with a prestige which has 
never attached to it since, and which it is imperative should 
attach to it again. There are several reasons for the change. 
One can be only mentioned in passing. The average tenure 
of office in the period mentioned was nine years—or six if 
the brief interludes of Rosebery and Kimberley are included. 
Between 1924 and 1940 it was two years. Continuity in the 
control of foreign policy is not a negligible factor. 

That, however, is partly controlled by the vicissitudes of party 
politics, and in any case something much more fundamental 
is involved today—an issue discussed comprehensively on 
another page by Sir Walford Selby, the late British Ambassa- 
dor to Portugal, who, as principal private secretary to no 
fewer than five Secretaries of State, acquired an almost unique 
knowledge of the working of the Foreign Office machine. His 
thesis, incontrovertible when it is expounded, but neglected 
almost completely by a public, and even by a Parliament, too 
little accustomed to distinguish between mere machinery and 
vital principles, is that the continued failure to demand of the 
Foreign Office the same efficiency, and to invest it with the 
same authority, in the economic as in the purely diplomatic 
sphere is to falsify values at home and court disaster abroad. 
The possible objection that the middle of a great war is no 
time to be arguing about Foreign Office reform cannot be 
countenanced for a moment. Any war is in some measure a 
consequence of foreign policy And this war will end in a 
peace-seitlement in which the Foreign Secretary ought to 
speak with a more authoritative voice than any other single 
Minister except the Premier. There can be no hope of his 
doing that unless his own Department is completely versed 
in all the questions that have to be decided, which may well 
be financial and economic even more than diplomatic. The 
fact that our relations with other States are determined more 
and mcre by economic factors 1s universally recognised in 
theory, and hardly less universally ignored in practice. Few 
decisions taken by this country in recent years have had more 
far-reaching effects on our relations with foreign countries, 
notably the United States and Germany, than the Ottawa 
Conference. Yet the British delegation that went to Ottawa 
will be found to have included one Foreign Office representa- 
tive of relatively junior rank, added at the last moment as an 
afterthought. And that is characteristic. 

In any event the case for Foreign Office reform at this 
particular juncture needs no arguing, for reform is actually 


in progress. The committee appointed by Mr. Eden a year 
ago, with Sir Malcolm Robertson as chairman, to advise 
on Foreign Office changes has reported, and though its findings 
have not been published, the Foreign Secretary told the House 
of Commons last June broadly what they were. They involve, 
inter alia, steps for “improving administration in the 
new foreign service.” Whatever precisely this may import, it 
means that there is to be a “ new foreign service,” and that 
must include the Foreign Office itself as well as missions 
abroad. Something Mr. Eden said regarding this implies of 
necessity something that he left unsaid. “ The proposed 
reforms,” he stated, “include provision for ensuring to heads 
of our Missions expert advice on commercial and financial 
matters.” That is satisfactory, though in fact in all the principal 
Embassies such advice was available already. But what is to 
be the issue of it? Advice in this connexion is a broad term. 
An economic or financial adviser normally acquires a mass of 
useful information about the country where he is posted, and 
the essence of it gets back in one form or another to the 
Foreign Office. But what happens then? Who is competent 
to handle it? Of what does the staff of financial and economic 
experts in the Foreign Office consist? Virtually, it appears, of 
one man. Nearly twenty years ago a detailed and well-conceived 
proposal for the creation of an adequate financial and econo- 
mic section was put up by Sir Victor Wellesley, then an 
Assistant Under-Secretary, and one or two colleagues. One 
proposal canvassed at the time was for something in the 
nature of a Staff College, where members, or selected mem- 
bers, of the diplomatic service would take a year’s intensive 
course in financial and economic subjects, for it is by no 
means enough to supply an Ambassador or Minister with 
technical advisers unless he is qualified to estimate the value 
of their advice intelligently himself. But the authorities of 
that day gave the idea short shrift. 

The result is that in the post-1918 period the Foreign 
Office has had io accustom itself increasingly—for financial 
and economic questions are figuring increasingly in negotia- 
tions between States—to being brushed aside. It was brushed 
aside by Mr. Lloyd George through the whole of the debts 
and reparations negotiations. Mr. Snowden, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, went to The Hague in 1930 to deal with the 
same questions, to the virtual exclusion of the Foreign 
Secretary. Mr Ramsay MacDonald carried on the discussions 
at Lausanne as Prime Minister, in 1932—the Foreign Secretary 
being also present. A trend was thus created which must 
be sharply and immediately reversed. Many factors concern- 
ing our relations with other States affect Departments like the 
Treasury or the Board of Trade or the Department of Overseas 
Trade, but the fundamental rule is that everything falliag 
within that field—relations with other States—affects the 
Foreign Office first and foremost, and it must be equipped to 
deal with them itself, after due consultation with the other 
Departments, not reduced as it is today to letting such matters 
pass through its hands and out of them. Matters referred to 
other Departments too often get buried without resurrection. 





The diplomacy of the post-war world will have to concern 
itself more with tariffs and loans and trade agreements 
and contracts and debts, and possibly reparations, than 
with any of the purely political issues that so largely occupied 
the Ambassadors and Ministers of a generation ago. That 
means, not merely that every Embassy and Legation must 
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equip itself to meet the new demands, but, still more, that the 
Foreign Office itself must be equipped, as it has never yet 
shown the smallest sign of being, to receive and assimilate 
information on such subjects from the Missions, and in the light 
of it to frame its policy both towards individual countries and 
generally. The least that seems called for is the creation of a 
competent financial and economic department within the 
Foreign Office with an Assistant Under-Secretary at its head. 
So fortified the Secretary of State, who is the adviser of the 
Crown on foreign affairs, would be in a position to give his 
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advice and shape his policy in full cognizance of those social 
and economic forces which so largely mould the destinies of 
States today. So fortified he could successfully hold his own 
against other Government Departments whose insistence on a 
purely insular policy may gravely compromise those good rela- 
tions with other States which it is the Foreign Office’s business 
to promote. So fortified he would assume in the Cabinet that 
rightful position which Sir Edward Grey held in Mr. Asquith’s 
administration and Sir Austen Chamberlain in Mr. Baldwin’s, 
He would be master of his own house, not of half a house. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OR an imaginative man Mr. Churchill shows himself surpris- 
ingly unimaginative in the periodical reshufflings of his 
administration. New men are rarely brought in—despite the 
clamant need of them—and a few major changes are accompanied 
by a general, and to all appearance, purposeless stirabout in the 
lower ranges. In the latest example of the process Lord Beaver- 
brook becomes Minister of Production, as it was natural, and on 
the whole desirable, that he should, and the relations between 
that office, the Ministry of Supply, to which Sir Andrew Duncan 
returns, and the Ministry of Labour, are still to be defined. Among 
the lesser appointments is that of Mr. Noel Baker, who probably 
possesses the best brain on the Labour benches next to Sir 
Stafford Cripps (who gets no office at present after all), to be 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of War Transport. Mr. 
Baker, who has a comprehensive knowledge of foreign and Com- 
monwealth affairs, would have filled the vacancy at the Colonial 
Office (for which Mr. Harold Macmillan is preferred) admirably. 
Why, apart from his general ability, he is sent to the Ministry of 
Transport is a baffling question ; perhaps as a former Cambridge 
and Olympic runner he is considered an authority on rapid 
locomotion. However that may be, his promotion is well deserved 

and overdue. 

7. « * * 

On the detailed merits of the controversy Mr. Stanley Unwin 
is carrying on in the columns of The Times with Trinity 
College, Dublin, I have no desire to pronounce. But on the 
fundamental fact on whith the argument hinges there is room 
for very definite views. Under the existing Copyright Act pub- 
lishers are compelled to supply free on request—and the request 
is never lacking—one copy of every book they publish, however 
costly, to the British Museum and to the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Wales—and to Trinity College, Dublin. 
The Act was passed in 1911, when Ireland was an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. Today Eire is to all intents and 
purposes an independent State, and there can be._no more reason 
why British publishers should be required to present books to 
Dublin than to Toronto or Melbourne Universities—from some 
aspects, much less. Eire says we cannot have her ports, and 
we submit with a good grace. She could have no conceivable 
ground for complaint if we said she could not have our books— 
gre is. For my part I hope we shall say it, even though it 
involves an amendment of the Copyright Act. 

* - * * 

A week or two ago a public man whose words on any 
subject carry more weight than most public men’s said 
to me, “If I had my way I would abolish the India Office 
altogether.” I was the more interested, therefore, to see that the 
same apparently revolutionary proposal was put forward quite 
independently by Lord Cecil in the House of Lords debate on 
India last Tuesday. There is no doubt much to be said against 
such a change, but there is equally no doubt much to be said 
for it. What galls India most (so far as India is galled, which is 
much less than the speeches of a vocal few would suggest) is not 
government by Delhi—after all, the Viceroy is on the spot, can 
see things with his own eyes, discuss them with Indian advisers 
and form his judgement in the light of nothing. but his concep- 
tion of India’s own interests—but government by Whitehall, 


to which, still, incredibly trivial details are referred. If, as Lord 
Cecil proposes, India were transferred to the Dominions Office, 
the psychological advantage would be obvious and 
immense. We have promised India Dominion _ status 
repeatedly. For reasons well understood, even in India, it cannot 
be made a reality at that end immediately. But it can at this 
end, and such plain evidence that we intend to stand in London 
towards India as we stand towards Canada and Australia and 
South Africa—instead of maintaining the elaborate apparatus by 
which India was governed when she was in effect a Crown Colony 
—would be a striking proof of good faith, which all reasonable 
Indian opinion would appreciate, and which the Viceroy would 
not be likely to disapprove. If the India Office does survive it 
might well afford scope for the great talents of Sir Stafford Cripps, 
News that he had agreed on an Indian policy with the Prime 
Minister—without that he could, of course, never accept the 
office—would be heartening intelligence indeed. 
* * * * 

Sir Stafford, by the way, has just put on paper some important 
observations about Russia. He was one of the originators, and, I 
believe, the chief financial supporter, of the Labour weekly, The 
Tribune, which publishes this week a notable article from him. 
After commenting, justly enough, on the failure here in Britain 
to realise adequately what Russia’s immense sacrifices and 
sufferings are, he says something which is more significant than 
it may seem: “Their passionate love of their country and their 
pride in its achievements have been the stimulus behind their 
great resistance. They believe, truly I think, that they have a 
present and a future that is worth fighting for, and that they 
will fight for it till they die.” This is patriotism, not ideology. 
They are dying for Russia, not for the doctrines of Karl Marx. 
If this is true, and there are many signs that it is, it is encouraging 
and reassuring. Russia may be as Communist as she will (actually 
she is not today Communist at all) ; that is no one’s business but 


her own, unless she is bent, as Trotsky was, on making the. 


rest of the world Communist too. A Russia fighting primarily 
for Communism would be disquieting. A Russia fighting for 
Russia, as Britons are fighting for Britain, is something that gives 
us a firm-based and deep-rooted sympathy with her. 

* * * * 


“It only remained for him to suffer in silence, and to bear 
with fortitude, but without reply, the popular clamour against 
him for not having provided the very safeguards which he himself 
had clearly foreseen to be necessary; and of the necessity for 
which he had solemnly warned the responsible Ministers in 
England.” Brooke-Popham? No; Lord Dalhousie, in the 
Mutiny year. 

* 7 * * 


S.P.C.E. Corner 

I am asked to affix the official damn of the Society to the use 
of “like” as a conjunction (“like many bad writers use it”). 
Most certainly. Double damn hereby affixed. 

“Wo Woutp You Put In, by Lord Winster” (Evening 
Standard, February 3rd). Single damn affixed—though “ whom” 
looks a trifle pedantic. But our business is to make the correct 
customary. JANUS. 
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FIRST 


By STRATEGICUS 


SURVEY of the war suggests that the next phase will be 

conditioned by decisions on priorities that are being taken 
now. The Middle East and the Far East claim all our attention, 
and we are bound to recognise that our difficulty is caused by 
the shortage in material. In spite of the great development in 
Allied production, there is not enough to make every threatened 
position safe, and this condition does not derive from an abso- 
jute shortage, but from the difficulties of correct distribution. 
The root of the mattér is the question of transport. By whichever 
route the distribution is made, there must be a time-lag in the 
supply of war-material to the threatened sectors ; and the shipping 
available is so restricted that the distribution must be a matter 
of alternatives. 

Most of the theories which are formed to fit the needs of the 
moment founder upon these inexorable facts. I pointed out some 
time ago that it was necessary then to decide about the essential 
priorities, since it fs obvious that there is only so much labour 
and raw material available, and it cannot all be used for all 
the different sorts of equipment we need. It sometimes seems, 
indeed, that the shipping question has been overlooked. It is at 
least certain that without a full knowledge of all the relevant 
facts no one can say how the priorities should be settled ; but 
whereas everyone seizes upon the factor of material produced 
very few consider the governing condition of its availability. It 
seems to me that when all the factors are considered, it is very 
difficult indeed to conclude that the Government last autumn 
came to a wrong decision as to distribution, since the decision 
was based not upon a choice between Sicily and Singapore, but 
upon the obvious benefits of a success in Cyrenaica and the 
problematical threat to Singapore. 

Now, however, that the threat has matured, the case is entirely 
different, though the decision as to distribution may be no easier. 
It is a little too soon to conclude that the battle of Libya is lost 
because Rommel has retaken Benghazi, and is advancing towards 
the east once more. Those who attempt to find a special virtue 
in the counter-attack may remember that.General Auchinleck may 
even have that reflection in mind, and may act upon it at the 
most suitable moment. What is disconcerting is that Rommel 
should have been able to secure his success at the very moment 
when the graver handicap to our communications had disap- 
peared with the surrender of the positions about Sollum and 
Halfaya Pass. The conclusion that is forced upon us is that his 
reaction-time is very much shorter than that of the Eighth 
Army which had inflicted upon him so clear and heavy a defeat ; 
and no comfort can be found in the suggestion that he has struck 
like a gambler. He is certainly a very bold opportunist as he 
showed a year ago; but if his movements in the present advance 
are examined it will be seen that they were marked by real skill. 

The question that arises is whether more weight should be 
put into the riposte ; and that cannot be decided without con- 
sidering the whole of the situation in the Middle East. General 
Auchinleck has now 1 very considerable army in that area. 
With it he is responsible for the bastion which covers the 
southern gateway of the Caucasus. It may be assumed that 
his material is adequate, though it can hardly be abundant, since 
otherwise he might have been expected to put Rommel’s forces 
out of action entirely. These have evidently been reinforced ; 
and the German Mark III and Mark IV tanks outranged those 
at our disposal at the beginning of the battle, and were also more 
heavily armoured. It is probable that otherwise the whole of his 
armoured force would now be out of action. Here, once again, the 
battle must be fought out with the material available, and not with 
what we would have preferred ; and much will depend upon 
whether we have been able to reinforce with heavier models. 

It is not, however, with these problematical advantages that 
General Auchinleck must make his dispositions, but with what 
Material is available to him upon the spot. He cannot ignore 
the possibility of a German descent through the Caucasus, 


though the Russian successes appear to make such a development 
daily more improbable. He must note that although the Russians 
have made very considerable advances in the centre, and even in 
the south, they have had to evacuate Feodosia in the Crimea, 
and they have not succeeded in capturing much of the heavier 
German equipment anywhere. The interpretation of these facts 
appears to be the German decision to make an attempt to resume 
their offensive on the southern front. Although it has frequently 
been pointed out that this is the obvious direction in which the 
Germans would strike again, it is none the less remarkable that 
they have been able to hold up the advance of Timoshenko until 
they had removed their tanks and heavier equipment. 

The development of the Libyan offensive will to some extent 
depend upon this situation. It will be of little use for us, three 
months hence, to lament the deterioration in the Nile Valley 
and Levant-Caspian area if we have not already made the correct 
distribution of men and material to prevent it. It is in some 
ways a similar situation to that which confronted the Government 
last autumn. The Germans may never be able to force their 
way through the Caucasus. Rommel’s reinforcements may not be 
sufficient to enable him to do more than force his way farther 
east before the Eighth Army brings him to book. Yet we have to 
realise that the enemy is making frenzied efforts to get more men 
and material across the Mediterranean, and, although he suffers 
heavy loss most of the time, there is sufficient evidence that some 
of the reinforcements have been getting through. 

It may perhaps be assumed that General Auchinleck will have 
to depend upon what he has already received, since the question 
of the Far East now assumes so much more threatening an aspect. 
The base of Singapore has been lost, so far as its use as a base 
is concerned, and our hopes are now much more modestly pitched. 
We have to keep the main Allied communications open. The 
eastern part of these,“from Australia and New Zealand, are in 
the care of the United States ; and already there are signs that 
the Pacific Fleet is determined to hold on to them with vigour 
and skill. The descent upon the Marshall and Gilbert Islands 
was a rather pointed suggestion that the Japanese are living 
dangerously in the eastern extension of their operations. These 
islands are about 1,800 miles from Hawaii, but only about 1,300 
miles from the Solomon Islands. It is not, however, this section 
of the vast sea-front in the Pacific that appears to be most 
precarious at present. It is the centre of the long line of islands 
that stretches from the Malay peninsula to the north of Australia 
that is most threatened, and here the Japanese have made deep 
inroads into the protective group of islands that covers them 
from the north. 

The second of the Netherlands East Indies naval bases, 
Amboina, has already fallen; and this base lies only 580 miles 
from Port Darwin in Australia, Farther to the west the position 
is more open. Java and the main Netherlands East Indies base, 
Surabaya, are threatened, and the base was bombed on Tuesday 
for the first time. The difficulty of maintaining a foothold 
there is very great, since the Japanese are installed in Celebes 
and are extending their grip upon Borneo. From the south of 
this island to Surabaya is only 270 miles, and there can be no 
doubt that the Japanese intend either to invade the island or to 
make the base impossible to use. Unless Surabaya can be held 
intact the Allies will be compelled to fall back upon Port Darwin, 
and if Java cannot be held, it is difficult to see upon what 
centre we can rely, west of Australia, to restore the command 
of the south-western Pacific area. If Java can be held there is a 
chance that though Singapore may be lost, the use of it and the 
Malacca Strait may be denied to the Japanese. 

In Burma the position has also deteriorated ; and this is another 
area which must be held unless the war in the Far East is to 
stretch out into a vista of years. Even when we have decided 
that the Far East must have the priority, it is therefore far from 
easy to bring the position to a focus. It appears to fall into three 
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intractable divisions: the Burma-Thailand-Indo-China section, 
the Java-Sumatra section; and that of Australia. The Japanese 
have now secured so many air-bases that it will be no easy 
matter to dislodge them. Clearly if the Allies gain the control 
of the waters that wash them their danger should die down and 
perish from inanition. Pending that development, and even after 
it is accomplished, the main need is for the accumulation of a 
supreme air-force. But the difficulties of achieving this supremacy 
while the enemy holds the seas is very great indeed, and it will 
be even greater if we cannot maintain our hold upon Java. 
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It may be assumed that, although the fact is not announced, 
the Allies are straining every nerve to increase their air-concenira- 
tion over this vast area. That they are achieving some success 
has been admitted by the Netherlands command, who have 
stated that they are receiving “lots and lots” of aeroplanes from 
the United States Their own magnificent fighting quality and 
the splendid achievement of General MacArthur are securing 
precious time for the concentration of the force upon which 
recoil depends. But it cannot be denied that there is every 
appearance of some critical months facing us in the spring. 


“ 


WHERE THE FOREIGN OFFICE FAILS 


By SIR WALFORD. SELBY* 


HE conditions under which this country found itself at 
T war in September, 1939, have turned the attention of public 
opinion to the problem of the adequacy of our national 
organisation as a whole to meet the requirements of national 
security, with particular reference to the necessity for the “reform - 
of the Foreign Office and the services abroad controlled by the 
Foreign Office. As a result, the present Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs some months ago invited a very able former 
member of the Diplomatic Service, Sir Malcolm Robertson, to 
conduct a full investigation into the operation of the machinery of 
the Foreign Office. In due course we may expect to see laid before 
Parliament the conclusions reached as a result of the Robert- 
son Committee’s investigation. It is to be hoped that when they 
become available they will receive at the hands of public opinion 
all the attention which the subject they deal with merits, since 
on the solution of the question of the adequacy of the Foreign 
Office to meet the requirements expected of it by the country 
will in no small measure depend the safety of the country in the 
future and the prevention of such another catastrophe as has 
overtaken it twice in a generation. 


Till the committee’s report is laid befote Parliament we shall 
not know how far its conclusions extend, but it is to be hoped 
they will be: far-reaching and take into account the manifold 
considerations which have affected the Foreign Office and its 
organisation abroad in recent years. I cannot indicate here more 
than a few of these considerations, but some at least may be 
worthy of discussion. In the first place, it is an undoubted fact 
that in recent years the importance of the Foreign Secretary and 
of the Foreign Office in relation to other Departments of State has 
tended to recede in the eyes of the public. It is idle to pretend 
that our Foreign Secretaries today enjoy, at home or abroad, by 
reason of the mere tenure of their office, the prestige unquestion- 
ably enjoyed by such figures as Lord Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir Edward Grey, to name only three. The result of this trend 
has been to depreciate the importance of the Foreign Office in 
the eyes of the public and to divert its attention to other questions 
of seemingly more immediate interest. Many other Departments 
of State have emerged in recent years as equivalent in import- 
ance to the Foreign Office, and with this development has 
tended to become blurred the fundamental truth that the entire 
programme of internal policy—budget, social reform, &c.— 
depends, and always must depend, for its foundation and success 
on the effectiveness of the Foreign Office in the international 
field, and that any failure on ghe part of that vital Department 
could from one minute to another wreck the best-laid schemes 
relating to “home” policy as that term is generally understood. 
It is difficult to prescribe any specific remedy to restore the 
position which the Foreign Office and its chief seemed 
to many to enjoy up to a few years ago unless means can 
be devised to re-educate public opinion as to the transcendent 
importance of the field with which the Foreign Office is concerned 


* Sir Walford Selby was assistant private secretary to Lord Grey 
from 1911 to 1915, and principal private secretary to five Secretaries 
of State between 1924 and 1932, before becoming British Minister 
to Vienna in 1933 and British Ambassador to Portugal in 1937. 


in its relation to the public’s own immediate interest and its own 
ultimate welfare. 

As regards the Foreign Office itself, there have always been 
many members of the service who have appreciated to the full 
the danger to the State inherent in any weakening of the 
authority of that Department, and time and again attempts 
have been made to strengthen the hands of the Foreign Secretary 
and to meet the reiterated complaints of responsible Ministers, 
banking and commercial authorities of the weakness of the 
Foreign Office, particularly on its economic side, and to fill an 
admitted gap, by the constitution of a strong politico-economic 
department to advise the Secretary of State. Few are the members 
of the Diplomatic Service who have served abroad since the last 
war in particular who have not come to realise the vital importance 
of economic reactions on foreign policy, and the intimate connexion 
between the two ; yet the organisation in the Foreign Office itself 
advocated by so many, both inside and outside the service, as 
the solution to the problem has not yet come into being. For 
some reason quite unexplained the issue never seems to have been 
fully comprehended as something particularly affecting the sphere 
of our foreign policy. It was maintained, quite erroneously, 
that the necessary machinery did already exist in London. Were 
not such Departments as the Treasury-cum-Bank of England, 
Board of Trade, the great Departments dealing with Imperial 
Affairs, &c., available for advising the Government in questions 
pertaining to the economic sphere? 

The result of this attitude has been, so far as the Foreign 
Secretary is concerned, a series of ineffective compromises, the 
Department of Overseas Trade among them. Useful as that 
Department has proved to be in many respects, in the matter of 
pushing our trade interests in particular, it is not so constituted 
as to strengthen the hands of the Foreign Secretary in his 
discussions of foreign policy in the Cabinet, nor have the reports 
published by the Department been of such a character as t 


be of any value from the point of view of “foreign 
policy.” Most of the reports from our consular officers 
when published were some year or so out of date 
from a foreign policy point of view. They bore little 
relation to the situation existing at the moment in 


individual foreign countries, nor were the reports so drafted as 
to deal with “ policy” in the broad sense. It is true that, as a 
result of the last discussions which took place in regard to this 
question, a small and very useful section was created in the 
Foreign Office under the able control of Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin. 
and fresh instructions were issued to the Service abroad regard- 
ing politico-economic reporting ; but the limitations imposed on 
the activities of the section, and the inadequacy of its status in 
relation to even its own Department, prevented it from developing 
the utility which had been hoped for by those who favoured the 
reform. 

As for the contention that the machinery for dealing with 
economic questions in relation to foreign policy does exist in 
London in the shape of departments of H.M. Government other 
than the Foreign Office, that can surely be answered by many 
instances of our unfortunate experiences in the economic field 
abroad in recent years—our experiences in the matter of repara- 
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tions, debts, &c., not to speak of the effects on our strategic 
position as a whole of the policy of closed economy instituted by 
Dr. Schacht, the foreign-exchange proceeds of which were largely 
applied by Germany to undermine our position in every country 
in the world—and this without calling in question in any way 
the “economic” advice furnished to the Government by able 
and expert authorities in the sphere of economic, as divorced 
from foreign, policy, or rather insufficiently connected with it. 

Arising out of the question of this particular reform, it is true 
to say that many promising members of the service have left 
ijt on account of this very “gap” in the machinery, since they 
came to recognise that no matter with what ability a case 
might be put from one or other of our missions abroad the 
Foreign Office itself was no more than a Post Office in matters 
which, under the organisation prevailing in London, fell 
within the sphere of, and remained in large degree for decision by, 
Departments of H.M. Government other than the Foreign 
Office. Equally did the gap make itself felt when the League was 
in full operation at Geneva. British delegates to the Assembly 
often complained of the lack of preparation of “policy” in 
advance, with the result that they found themselves at a dis- 
advantage in discussions on the Committees of the Assembly, as 
compared with the representatives of other Powers whose Foreign 
Offices in the matter of politico-economic organisation were better 
equipped than our own. 


“THE DYNASTS ” 
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On the basis of all this experience, which is there to verify 
by any who choose to devote time to examination of the 
question, and the developments of our history in the field of 
foreign affairs during the years since 1919, it would certainly 
seem expedient that the question of this particular revision of 
the organisation of the Foreign Office, with a view to the co- 
ordination and control of all factors in any way affecting our 
foreign relations, should be re-examined. Other reforms will 
doubtless be proposed relating to the adjustment of the services 
under the Foreign Office to meet present-day developments and 
requirements. A simple amalgamation of the services under the 
Foreign Office seems to be in contemplation—revision of the 
pension-system, new methods of recruitment have been men- 
tioned—but all these reforms, desirable as they may be, must 
fail of their main purpose unless the fundamentals of the problem 
are fairly and squarely faced. 

The organisation of the Foreign Office and the capacity of 
the machinery at the disposal of the Foreign Secretary to dis- 
charge the duties to the State expected of him will once 
again be all-important when the terms of the peace-settlement 
come to be discussed, and for the matter of that for many years 
after the conclusion of the peace, and it is in full realisation of 
this fact that the discussion for the reform of the Foreign Service 
should proceed whatever readjustment of the machinery in 
Whitehall itself it may entail. 


IN WAR-TIME 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


MAY as well say at once that in my opinion those of my 
readers who have not read or re-read The Dynasts since 
September, 1939, would be wise to do so. To the uninitiated 
this may appear a somewhat laborious undertaking, since its five 
hundred pages contain a certain amount of pedestrian writing, 
especially where political speeches had to be paraphrased into 
blank verse. On the whole, however, The Dynasts is by no 
means difficult reading. In fact, it carries one along so potently 
that one is liable to move too rapidly past its many beauties and 
profundities. I have been making the experiment myself, and 
the effect has been invigorating and illuminative. 

Among other things, it is just as well to be reminded that 
what we non-combatants have endured in the last two years was 
unprecedented only in its mechanical concomitants. (By non- 
combatants I nean those who are obliged to sit still and think 
about the war instead of taking an active part in attack and 
defence.) 

It is somehow comforting to say to oneself that Wordsworth 
and Jane Austen were kept awake at night by comparable anxieties 
in 1805—anxieties which impelled Wordsworth to exclaim: 

“These times strike moneyed worldings with dismay,” 
and resulted in the works of unwittingly immortal Miss Austen 
preserving a ladylike and consistent silence on the subject of 
Bonaparte’s rampagings around Europe. 

I have been wondering, by the way, how some of Hardy’s 
poetical contemporaries would have reacted to the total inter- 
national tragedy of today. Browning, Meredith and Swinburne, 
for instance, all of whom he deeply admired. We can be certain 
that Swinburne would have exerted his astonishing virtuosity in 
a torrent of invective against the Teutons and their leader, which 
wouldn’t have helped us any more than his diatribes against Louis 
Napoleon, whom he designated “ The one most poisonous worm 
that soiled the world.” Browning, who was mainly a retrospective 
writer, would probably have stood aside and continued to do 
what his genius naturally dictated to him. Meredith, with his 
passion for freedom and his faith in the upward trend of civilised 
humanity, might well have been vocal, though it is difficult to 
imagine how his optimism could have been sustained. In a 
sonnet “On the Danger of War” he described it as “ the down- 
slope of the lunatic.” But necessity has made lunatics of us all. 

The hunger for embranglement 


That gnaws this man has lefr us optionless, 
And haled us recklessly to horrid war. 


I am inclined to think that Meredith’s philosophic and verbal 
elaborations would have gone over the top of our agonised 
realities. 

Hardy, on the other hand, would have got close to the circum- 
stances and showings of the cataclysm, just as he did with the 
loss of the ‘Titanic’ and the signing of the Armistice. His 
imaginative observation would have made the summer night-skies 
of 1940 his own in a few museful stanzas. Searchlights and the 
sound of aeroplanes would have been described with exactitude 
and sublimated by that tragic intimacy of thought and expression 
of which he held the secret. 

Meanwhile, The Dynasts can help us towards a sense of pro- 
portion and perspective when we try to acclimatise and adapt 
our minds to the biological struggle for survival in which we are 
involved, seeing—as we now begin to do—some sort of sur- 
misable outline in the violent sequence of events. I am not 
competent to offer even a tentative opinion on the analogies 
between “the First and Second German Wars ”—or whatever 
we choose to call them—and those of the Napoleonic Period. 
Hardy himself, when completing his Epic-Drama in 1908, can 
have had no expectation that history would repeat itself in the 
twentieth century, or that “ The Little Corporal” would have a 
claimant-successor. In presenting what he called “The Great 
Historical Calamity or Clash of Peoples, artificially brought about 
some hundred years ago,” his implied—though never stated— 
purpose must have been to warn us against the futility of war. 
Always compassionate, he clung to his hope that “earth was 
bettering slowly.” 

I once heard him remark—in his wistfully modest way—that 
had he foreknown “ The Great War” he would not have thought 
it worth while to write The Dynasts. This need not be taken 
as having signified anything more than a passing mood of dis- 
couragement. Anyhow, it can reasonably be asserted that there 
is in The Dynasts a timeless and unsupersedeable quality which 
makes it illuminate the dense and elemental darkness of today. 
Reading it as an indirect commentary on the present world con- 
flict, one feels more at home in the melting-pot of the Nineteen 
Forties and gets a glimpse of the way out of it. Certain passages 
can, of course, be applied appositely to our war-time conceptions 
of what we are fighting for and against. It is superficially con- 
soling when we fit to our arch-enemy the words: 

Such men as thou, who wade across the world 
To make an epoch, blast, confuse, appal, 
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Are in the elemental ages chart 
Like meanest insects on obscurest leaves 


But The Dynasts brings us much more than that. It is a 
panoramic masterpiece which shows us all in relation to our 
tormented chapter of history. And it encourages one to take a 
meteorological view of the matter. World weather is unreliable, 
and we happen to have struck a bad patch in the cosmic calendar. 

* * * 7 

During the summer of 1940 I several times overheard myself 
thinking “ How that reminds me of something in The Dynasts! ” 
That something was usually an essentially countrified episode or 
state of affairs—something simple and permanent in the English 
rural scene. Not always, though. Motor "buses were passing 
my front gate one perfect June evening. There was a noise of 
singing, uproarious and apparently exultant. It was the soldiers 
returning from Dunkirk. Hardy, I thought, would have listened 
attentively and made something memorable of it afterwards. 

The Home Guard were immediately recognisable as prototypes 
of their predecessors when “ Boney ” was waiting across the water. 
Betaking themselves at dusk to the shepherd’s hut on the down 
for their night watch, they were—with a few exceptions—a 
modernised version of “The Bang-up Locals.” I don’t suggest 
that their conversations up on the hill were in the vernacular of 
Hardy’s simple-minded wiseacres. The B.B.C. had put them a 
long way ahead of that. But I found it plausible to infer that 
the sentiments they expressed could have been translated into 
something ancestrally related to the talk of the malt-house villagers 
in Far From the Madding Crowd. Which affords me an excuse 
for reporting what might have been uttered in the malt-house. 
“This Hitler, I figure it,” remarked Joseph Poorgrass, “have 1 
brain-pan chockfull of most disrespeckful ambitions, and would 
dang-well destroy us and all we ever knowed, could he but find 

footing on our shores.” “ Ay,” answered Smallbury, “there be 
little comfort for us plain folk in such gallivanterings and 
goosetings about the globe. And all to no more purpose than a 
mampus of crazy dumbledores in an unmown meadow! ” 

There is an hour-glass on my table—one of those large ones 
which used to stand on pulpits during eighteenth-century 
sermons. It belonged to Thomas Hardy, and I have seen him 
turn it over to watch its pale-fulvous sands heap themselves to a 
subsiding pyramid. Englassed between slender columns of worm- 
holed wood, they are doing the same now. They measured the 
hours while Napoleon came and went. They will make their 
casual contribution to Chronometry when aggression has once 
again received its proper repayment. With which self-evident 
observation I will conclude. There is, however, something 
quietly Hardyish about that hour-glass. 


POGROM POLITICS 


By DAVID THOMSON 

N Hitler’s speech of last Friday one passage deserves special 

attention. “The farther the war spreads,” he declared, 
“the farther anti-Semitism is going to spread. It will spread 
to every prison-camp, to every family, and the hour wil] come 
when England, too, will become anti-Semitic.” This is no mere 
raving of a madman, seeking consolation for his defeats in 
Russia. It is final confirmation that the Nazi Party has been 
following, and now intends to intensify, a coldly calculated plan 
to reduce all administration in Europe to the level of tools and 
accomplices of the Party. There has accumulated ample 
evidence that the administrative class of every conquered country 
is undergoing a systematic degradation, a carefully devised 
discipline in anti-Semitism. 

The “New Order” is, in many ways, a fait accompli. The 
Nazis have gone far towards setting up a common system of 
administration for most of occupied Europe. It is the extension 
and projection of the German system, with the puppet-govern- 
ments in the position of provincial Gauleiters, bound to the 
Nazi chiefs by the guilt of complicity and the bonds of self- 
interest, spied upon and terrorised by the ubiquitous Gestapo. 
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The conference of quislings held in Berlin last November was 
the European counterpart to the periodic gatherings of 
Gauleiters. No sooner had they signed the anti-Comintern 
Pact than they were told that every signatory must, of course, 
solve its Jewish problem in one way or another. In Denmark, 
where there has never been a Jewish problem, the Danish 
Nazis have since worked hard to create one, and have launched 
a Press campaign against professors, bankers and politicians. In 
Norway, the Department of Justice ordered a survey of Jews 
and their estates in each district, and plans were started to make 
ali Jews wear special badges and to expel them from the learned 
professions. In one country after another the famous Nurem- 
berg Laws have been forced upon the administration. Since 
October, 1940, they have been introduced stage by stage into 
Holland. Last August all Jewish property was confiscated. 
Similar steps have been taken in Greece. Into every country 
where the sense of political decency and of civil justice was 
particularly high anti-Semitism is being laboriously injected. 

Amongst the peoples who fell earliest under Nazi domination 
the fate of the Jews has: been particularly horrible. In the 
“ Protectorate” of Bohemia and Moravia and in Poland their 
liquidation has been most thorough. No form of persecution is 
too petty—whether it be exclusion from all means of transport, 
as in Pilsen and Brno, or being made to yield to all others in 
the food-queues, as in Belgrade. Penalties are imposed on all 
who “behave in a friendly manner” or even speak to a Jew. 
No persecuted people of Europe is spared the sight of a still 
more victimised race or the risk of infection from the filthy 
propaganda of racial hatred. Even allies and collaborators have 
to toe the line. Italy fell into the trap from the first—and the 
Gestapo was introduced to show her the way. Since October, 
Bulgaria has been busy confiscating Jewish property. When 
Antonescu’s government in Rumania tried to buy up Jewish 
businesses and re-sell them to Rumanians, it was remarkable 
how many found their way into German hands. In France a 
special Department of Jewish Affairs has been set up, and 
a long series of anti-Semitic decrees have brought France—and 
even her colonies—into line with the rest of the “ New Order.” 

It is a dreary, sordid story, monotonous in its savagery 
and diabolical in its cunning. Details are too horrible 
and too well known to need repetition. But it is more 
important to realise that it is no blind fanaticism, no mere 
psychological obsession. It is consistent, calculated policy: and 
its purpose is barbarism. Puppets find themselves dancing 
more and more to the call of the Gestapo, waverers become 
accomplices, innocent are confused with guilty, and all alike 
are defiled. The revolutionary Nechaev used to get his fellow- 
conspirators to murder one of themselves, whom he falsely 
accused of treachery, in order to make them accomplices in a 
common crime. Complicity makes each the slave of the other. 
This is the operative principle of Hitler’s “New Order.” The 
agonies of the Jews are the cement of its administration, and 
common fear of retribution after the war will—Hitler hopes—bind 
the administrative class of every country to his own chariot. 

Such is the political purpose of this organised régime of 
pogroms. Ethically, it has even more sinister significance. In 
a famous conversation with Hermann Rauschning, Hitler 
declared, with characteristic cynicism: 

You will see how little time we shall need in order to upset 
the ideas and the criteria of the whole world, simply and purely 
by attacking Judaism. Once the principle of race has been estab- 
lished . . . the rest is easy. 

The Nazi régime in Europe is quite literally a conspiracy against 
the whole ethical tradition of western civilisation and its most 
fundamental beliefs concerning justice, law and the value of the 
individual personality. 

It is more than ever important for us to realise this, because 
Nazi propaganda has recently changed its tune. Formerly, the 
Nazis boasted that Germany did not belong to the West, with its 
liberal, Christian traditions. Nordic man was the eternal primi- 
tive, the healthy barbarian whose upsurge was necessary to [e- 
invigorate a decadent culture and a waning civilisation. They 
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glorified the renunciation of reason. Mr. Rohan Butler has shown, 
in his admirable analysis of The Roots of National Socialism, 
that the immediate background of Nazi thought—Spengler, 
Moeller van den Bruck, Mann, Chamberlain—was one of revolt 
against the rationalist culture of Western Europe. This whole 
ideology has been inverted in recent months, the inversion being 
completed in Hitler’s Reichstag speech of December 11th. 
There is no fitting geographical definition of our Continent, 
but only a national and cultural one. Not th Urals form the 
frontier of our Continent, but the eternal line which divides the 
Eastern and Western conceptions of life. There was a time 
when Europe was that Greek Island into which Nordic tribes had 
penetrated in order to light a torch for the first time which from 
then onwards tegan, slowly but surely, to brighten the world of 
man, . . . Germany is fighting today not for herself, but for the 
entire Continent. 
And so the “New Order” changeth, yielding place to the 
“Defence of the West” as the basic conception of Nazi propa- 
ganda. Hitler becomes the heir of Caesar and Charles Martel, 
the champion of Western culture and European civilisation and 
Humanism against the East. Before long it will even be the 
defence of Christendom, for prayers to the Almighty are becoming 
the normal peroration to most of Hitler’s utterances. 

Behind this mask.the corrosive forces of racial hatred are being 
carefully fostered, and now Hitler openly states his hope and his 
intention that they shall spread with the war. “If other nations 
have to bleed to death, so must the Jews.” The eternal primitive, 
the original barbarian, is still there behind the mask, and this 
is his authentie voice. Carefully disguised in the December 
speech, he drops the mask in January. And his true features 
will no doubt become more plain the more desperate he becomes. 
But how far is his remark indeed prophetic? Will these powerful 
forces of hatred and hooliganism perish with Hitler? It is very 
doubtful. Political and economic conditions after the war may 
even tend to intensify and prolong anti-Semitism in Europe. 
Oppressed nationalities do not react to oppression by becoming 
less nationalistic. And xenophobia may breed anti-Semitism. If, 
indeed, the evil that men do lives after them, our task of restoring 
Europe may be even vaster than we yet realise. 


THE DOCTOR’S EDUCATION 


By A MEDICAL STUDENT 

AR—the great enzyme, revealing and accelerating hidden 

tendencies—has not lost its character. The medical pro- 
fession has seen some radical changes at its hands already ; and 
more must come in one field at least—that of the training of a 
doctor. The question of shortening that training has shown that 
it is already too short; the new ideal of medicine as an ever- 
widening preventive organisation backed by an ever less needed 
system of cure, has its corollary in education ; financial difficulty 
is accentuated, and the cost of training to be a doctor is thrown 
into sharp relief against other professions ; the recognition that 
doctors are worth absolute exemption from military service must 
make them ask whether (both as individuals and as practitioners) 
they are fit for the responsibility. 

Onze can question, too, whether it is right that young men 
should have to give up their medical training for lack of funds ; 
examples are found all too frequently. Yet, unless it is true 
that the best doctors come from the richest families (which is 
more than doubtful), here is a flaw in the recruiting-system. 
Again, medical knowledge is changing, from the “ empirical ” 
(such as is learnt only from experience at the bedside and by 
dint of a retentive memory) to the “ rational ” (which approaches 
the physical sciences, and is learnt by grasping underlying prin- 
ciples). The one will probably never lose its value ; but the 
other is becoming ever more important—and education must 
follow its lead. In short, the claims of an honours school in 
Natural Science at some stage make themselves felt. The 
history of medicine is strewn with examples of scientific medical 
men tackling the most difficult problems and solving them ; 
“scientific” thinking is as powerful a solvent in medicine as 
elsewhere. 
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A medical education might be the finest a man could have. 
The strict discipline of anatomy and physiology, the broad out- 
look bred of biological studies, the humanity and sensitiveness 
learnt from constant contact with and work for the sick, the 
training in responsibility for other men’s lives, the enormous 
scope (for a doctor must tread wisely and confidently over the 
vast field between a man’s intimate bodily functions and the most 
delicate mental disorder)—all this coalesces (or should do) into 
an impressive training. Small wonder that often the doctor 
seems to replace the priest of past times as a dispenser of unique 
knowledge and unquestioned advice. 

But the student is faced from the first with the financial problem ; 
he must get qualified as soon as possible, as cheaply as possible ; 
outside interests (except sport) must be cut to a minimum ; he 
takes, as a rule, the easiest degree first; he has no time for an 
honours degree or a little research ; as soon as qualified, he must 
go into practice to build up the income he needs to support his 
family. One holds no brief for the incompetent dilettante ; but 
there is no doubt that a man who, without jeopardising his pro- 
fessional skill, can keep up his languages, his reading, his music, 
or does some research, or travels, will be a better doctor for it. 
He has more reserves ; his contact with a patient can be broader ; 
his grasp of new ideas is quicker. 

That medical training needs revision is widely felt, and the 
reforms proposed are multitudinous; the introduction of new 
courses such as in sociology or anthropology ; a new orientation 
of preliminary biological training ; less or different anatomy ; less 
or different physiology ; more linking of early studies with medical 
practice ; a different examination-system ; a single national medi- 
cal qualification ; more “culture,” more research ; more practical 
experience under supervision; and so on. But the crux of the 
matter is still time. Of what a medical student learns in the five 
years after leaving his secondary school, very little is superfluous, 
and he has little time for more. Time is short because his money 
is short. Money is short because living-expenses, fees and books 
for five years are costly. The problem is primarily financial ; and 
its solution must be in that sphere. 

A reasonable possible solution is that after three years at a 
university the student should enter a sort of medical civil service 
by examination, living thereafter at the State’s expense and con- 
tinuing in the service, of course, only on condition that his 
studies progress satisfactorily. He thus ceases to be a burden to 
his parents at the end of his university career; he can take 
advantage of a new range of educational facilities ; he can absorb 
the proposed additions to his curriculum ; and he can keep his 
general education in step with his medical. 

It may be said that this is going to lengthen a training already 
overlong. Certainly it is exasperating for a young man to go 
on learning year after year, while so many of his friends are 
independent. But extra time would make some research possible ; 
or permit an apprenticeship to a G.P.; or allow the student 
to hold some partly responsible post at a hospital to do with a 
branch of medicine in which he was interested. There would 
be many ways of giving him work important enough for him to 
feel that he was doing something useful. It is the condensed 
training, with time for nothing but to absorb knowledge, which 
exasperates and palls. 


No one can dogmatise as to the details of the final reform. 
But it certainly appears that the main point is that the State 
should take some of the burden off the young student. Is it 
asking too much? I think not. As Wilfred Trotter wrote in 
one of his essays: “At a time when it is no longer possible 
to conceal the wholly unique importance of medicine for the very 
existence of social life, that profession finds itself of all profes- 
sions the least in command of social prestige, the least privileged, 
the most exposed, and the hardest worked.” 

Doctors have been among the very few who may be truly 
said to extract good from the horrors of war. Let us hope that 
the plasticity which war enforces will be used to the best advan- 
tage, both by the public and by the medical profession, in 
fashioning the training-ground of the doctor of tomorrow. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS reading recently in Die Zeitung (that intelligent news- 
paper which is published in London) an article by Hans 
Karl Ibben entitled “ Have the Germans a Sense of Humour? ” 
Herr Ibben begins, as is natural, by dissociating the Germans 
from the Nazis and by asserting that the latter (as is proved by 
the pages of the Brennessel) possess no sense of humour at all ; 
they possess only a marked capacity for invective. It is evident 
that a mind as taut and rectilinear as is the Nazi mind can 
admit of none of those agreeable fluctuations from intentness, of 
none of those gay curves of comparison or association, in which 
the English mind so constantly swerves away from its central, and 
often painful, preoccupations. It might be argued also that a 
sense of humour is the first of all trappings to be discarded by 
a nation in its moods of revivalism or when hypnotised into a 
belief in its own historic destiny. We ourselves, during our 
Puritan period, passed through a similar phase of glumness, and 
one can scarcely imagine Milton making jokes against himself. 
Nor is it difficult to understand how a system which is yearly 
becoming more theocratic, which inculcates a dramatised con- 
ception of the heroic, should have banned all flippancy from the 
sparse furniture of its mind. It may be even, as Herr Ibben 
indicates, that the most useful function at present performed by 
Reichsmarschall Goering is that he attracts to his own person 
those flashes of ridicule, which if deflected to other Nazi leaders 
might assume a less affectionate, and therefore more harmful, 
form. A sense of humour is not among the virtues or indulgences 
which one could expect the Nazis to enjoy. Does this mean 
that the Germans are only temporarily and incidentally being 
deprived of a sense of humour, or is it that the German character 
does in its essence lack this emollient wherewith to salve the 
smart of German history? 
« * * * 

Herr Ibben is not wholly clear in his mind regarding the differ- 
ence between a sense of humour and the capacity for wit, in- 
vective, irony, ridicule or nonsense. Nobody could deny that 
the Germans have a native wit, although it is seldom as incisive 
as French wit, and seldom as imaginative as the wit of the 
Americans. Their capacity for invective is outstanding. The 
irony of Simplicissimus, in those happy days when Munich was 
the home of German gaiety and not of the Brown House, was of 
a high and distinctive quality. And no admirer of Wilhelm 
Busch, of “ Max and Moritz,” or of the Frau Wirtin saga could 
deny that the German gift for nonsense is one of the qualities 
which bring them closest to ourselves. I agree also with Herr 
Ibben that the Germans possess an exceptional capacity for 
ridicule, and I am grateful to him for the illuminating analysis 
by which he shows how the German sense of ridicule differs 
from that of other nations. He calls it “ gutmiitiger Spott,” good- 
humoured mockery, and he claims, quite rightly, that it is 
differentiated from other forms of ridicule by three constant 
characteristics. (1) It is directed against somebody else and not 
against oneself. (2) It never becomes so pointed or personal as 
to create offence. (3) It is associated with convivial occasions 
and as such must never offend against “ Gemiitlichkeit,” by 
which he means the sense of ease derived from friendly company. 
Thus whereas the German is an adept at attacking his enemies 
in the form of invective, although he enjoys quizzing other people 
in the form of good-humoured mockery, yet he refrains from 
ridiculing his friends, and above all himself, to a point where self- 
respect might become involved. In fact, what prevents the 
Germans from possessing a sense of humour is their morbid and 
eccentric conception of personal status, or, as they so madly call 
it, “ personal honour.” 

* * - * 

When I compare Herr Ibben’s three constituents of German 
humour with my own memories of German gaiety, I find that 
he has illumined for me an area of perplexity. How often 


(walking back under the small trees of the Tiergarten) have I 
wondered why it is that the German sense of the ridiculous, 
although in so many respects identical with our own, is yet 
different both in extent and texture. Herr Ibben has suggested 
an explanation of this problem. Is it not that, whereas with us 
humour is a permeating fluid in the mind, for the Germans it 
is an attitude deliberately allocated to certain moods? Once the 
correct setting has been organised, once the required “ Stimmung” 
has been evoked, then the Germans feel that they must have 
humour according to plan—“ Spass sein muss.” The German’s 
cwnception of his own place in the universe is never a humorous 
conception, and is generally a tragic conception. If he be an 
optimistic person he regards himself as a heroic character, capable 
of magnificent deeds ; if he be a pessimistic character, his gloom 
assumes Aeschylean colours, and he sees himself as Prometheus 
suffering acutely and symbolically for the sins of all the world, 
No German ever thinks himself “funny ” as I think myself funny 
when (dressed in a fur coat) I run after a bus. No German, when 
confronted by circumstances of pomp and grandeur, indulges 
in an affectionate chuckle at his own incongruity. No German 
will tell a comic story against himself unless he can so twist it 
as to render it oblique self-praise. No German has the self- 
assurance, in other words, to deride himself. Is this a quality 
or a defect? May it not be that, in stating that the Germans have 
an admirable sense of the ridiculous but do not allow it to affect 
serious thought or effort, we are stating that the Germans have 
a surer sense of values than we have ourselves? 
* 7 * . 

We are proud of our sense of humour, and there are moments 
when we become a trifle conceited about it. At its best, it cer- 
tainly does indicate a balanced instinct for proportion and a wise 
conception of the proper relation between the individual and the 
community, between the short span of private life and the 


immensities of time and space. It is also a symbol of 
our self-confidence which (however blind and unwary 
it may appear to foreigners) does give us a_ great 


power of resistance. Our British pride, the “ superbia britan- 
norum,” may well lead us to complacency, but it is none the less 
a rich capital inherited from a successful past, and one on which 
in times of stress and scarcity we can batten for a while as a 
hibernating bear upon its fat. Yet we delude ourselves when we 
imagine that our sense of humour is really all-pervasive. It is 
often little more than an arrogant indifference to those particular 
items of criticism which we do not happen to mind. The moment 
any outside criticism hits below the flannel belt of our sense of 
humour we become every bit as touchy, as “leicht beleidigt,” 
as the Americans or the Germans. We do not really enjoy being 
teased about our optimism, our hatred of mental effort, our 
empiricism, or our sentimentality. We consider such criticisms 
to be in execrable taste. Is our sense of humour, therefore, no 
more than a defensive apparatus, no “more than an excuse for 
mental flabbiness? There come moments when I hold that 
destructive view. Then something happens which crashes 
through my scepticism and proves to me that our sense of 
humour is in fact a magnificent instrument of discrimination. 
Such an experience occurred to me on Thursday of last week. 
Mr. Churchill had reached the peroration of his speech. “J have 
finished,” he said, and as he said the words he flung his arms 
downwards with his palms open. In any other Assembly such 
a gesture might have seemed apologetic, expiatory, despairing of 
grotesque. To the House of Commons, with their corporate sense 
of humour, and therefore with their corporate sense of the 
difference between the ridiculous and the sublime, Mr. Churchill’s 
gesture meant what it was intended to men—‘J am in your 
hands.” For it is a sense of humour which teaches men 
discriminate between the histrionic and the dramatic, between the 
grandiose and the grand. 
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“In the Rear of the Enemy ”’ and ‘‘ A Drop of Milk.” 
Tatler. 
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At the 


Ir is one of the more exasperating characteristics of the British 
(or at any rate English) temperament that a cause inspires our 
confidence in inverse ratio to the passion with which it is recom- 
mended. We cannot help feeling that an argument motivated 
by extreme hatred carries the germ of its own defeat: that the 
violence of the exposition conceals the fear of some force believed 
to be invincible. In propaganda (and what is propaganda but 
argument?) our local practitioners are disposed, therefore, to 
believe that the call to action must be based upon reason as well 
as upon emotion. 


One of two new Soviet films to be seen this week shows clearly 
that there are other methods. And bearing in mind that the 
Soviet films so far shown in this country have been designed for 
propaganda in Russia, and bearing in mind the quality of Russian 
morale, there is certainly no case for dismissing as ineffectual such 
characteristic films as A Drop of Milk with their highly emotional 
approach. Yet the second new film suggests that Soviet pro- 
ducers may be aiming at combining the analytical: exposition of 
Britain’s better propaganda films with the virile emotion which 
has been so conspicuously present in Soviet films and normally 
absent from our own. In the Rear of the Enemy and A Drop 
of Milk are both concerned with the war-time role of a very 
small group of peoples. A Drop of Milk devotes its five-minutes’ 
running-time to a harrowing description of the bestialities of Nazi 
officers in occupied territory. A row of peasants face the firing- 
squad and, for a period of suspense, close-ups reveal the variety 
of their agonies and defiance ; then the rifles fire and the victims 
fall in horrible attitudes. One of them is a young mother. Her 
sick baby is left with its father, whe begs a cup of milk from a 
neighbour. A Nazi officer who has failed to obtain milk for his 
after-dinner coffee catches sight of the episode and, putting a 
bullet through the cup, starts a brawl which results in a second 
gruesomely photographed extcution. The father is only wounded, 
escapes to the Russian lines and, in subsequent fighting, finds 
himself face to face with the Nazi officer, whom he kills, 
emphasising his blows with anti-Fascist slogans. This is a very 
harrowing film, yet there is a calculated quality about its horrors 
which seems to me to weaken its effect. It is in clear contrast 
with In the Rear of the Enemy, a feature-film of winter fighting 
on the northern front. In this film the horrors are the objectively 
reported horrors of individual combat in arctic temperatures, the 
agony of a wounded man dragging himself across the snow while 
his arms and legs slowly become frozen and useless. The story 
is of three men of a Soviet ski-patrol who follow a broken 
telephone-wire to its source in a farmhouse in occupied territory. 
They are trapped in the house by enemy troops. Two of them 
return to mend the wire, and report that the enemy have brought 
up artillery ready to launch an attack from the farmhouse. The 
third remains concealed in a loft, and finally directs the fire of 
his own batteries upon the enemy and upon himself by giving 
instruction over the repaired wire while he holds off the enemy 
with rifle and grenades. 

From a technical standpoint, In the Rear of the Enemy is a 
great advance on recent Soviet work, yet its principal significance 
lies in its quiet realism and its qualities of exposition. Guerilla 
tactics and warfare on skis are brilliantly illustrated, and to watch 
ene man stalking another across the still white forest with his 
tommyegun always at the ready is to understand for the first time 
the eerie warfare which is taking place between these speeding 
or creeping groups of hooded, white-clad men. If In the Rear of 
the Enemy has a fault, it is perhaps that the early sequences 
portray an over-sentimental relationship between men and officers. 
For a lieutenant literally to tuck his men up in bed must be 
unusual even in the Russian army, and on British screens it looks 
like an old soldier’s joke. Yet it may be that the Russians, with- 
out reference to British inhibitions, are legitimately emphasising 
by a visual symbol the sympathy and loyalty which are the secret 
of co-operation among any group of men. English voices have 
been substituted in the dialogue, and strict accuracy of 
synchronism has wisely been sacrificed to give a measure of 
colloquial freedom which makes the men human without imposing 
an alten English idiom. This film, even 01 its miniature scale, 
is the best piece of propaganda for Russian military efficiency 
which has yet reached this country. EpGar ANSTEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IF anyone wishes for a picture of the new era in British 
farming let him visit the centre from which the County 
Agricultural Committee exercises its functions. He will find 
there a great collection of expensive farm machinery, including 
the immense harvester-threshers that came from the spacious 
corn-belts of North America. He will find first-class repair 
shops, manned by expert engineers, and he will find, when the 
day’s work is over, a peripatetic staff, including young women 
tractor-drivers. One of the activities of the moment is the 
mechanical separation of the thresher from the harvester and the 
sending out of that moiety of the machine to thé local farms. 
At this attractive county station exists, as it seems to me, a 
fruitful compromise between the two warring—indeed angrily 
warring—schools of farming philosophy: the inhumans, or 
believers in large-scale highly-mechanised farms, and the senti- 
mentalists, who believe in such family farms as are the standard 
unit over a good part of Western England. The county centre 
can, and now does, give the small, ill-equipped farmer the 
benefit of the best machinery, and the yeoman and craftsman 
need not be sacrificed. The lion may lie down with the 
lamb ; even Sir Daniel Hall and Mr. Massingham join hands. 


The Armistice 


The close season, which begins after, not on, the first day 
of February, proved for once in a way not too late. The 
partridges showed more inclination to pack than to pair, and 
for the first time in some districts big congregations of birds 
were then first seen. The drift of birds to the South was 
sharply accentuated, and a good many, including woodcock, 
arrived across the North Sea. There seems to be fair ground 
for hope that the extension of the close season for geese and 
duck, secured largely by the energy of the international com- 
mittee, will arrest the supposed decrease in numbers. Widgeon 
are certainly very numerous. 


A Maternal Pullet 


A poultry-keeper in the village noticed that one of the pullets 
was sitting longer than seemed necessary for the matter in hand, 
and so to say, with more intention. As she began to investigate, she 
heard a succession of shrill chirps coming from the neighbour- 
hood of the hen. Probing still further into the mystery, she 
saw a strong, straight beak sticking out through the tail feathers 
of the sitting bird. It belonged to a starling. The little ex- 
perience has several oddities. Though the hen was a pullet, 
and therefore had never hatched a’ brood, the maternal instinct 
had apparently been stirred, and the presence of the alien 
chick, as its size may have suggested, was welcomed. Starlings, 
which are both a greedy and courageous tribe, are particularly 
fond of the poultry pens, where they can generally find some 
pickings ; but this bird had penetrated to one of the most retired 
corners, and, once there, presumably crept under the laying 
hen for warmth. I have known a broody hen adopt and brood 
two bantams, which were the nearest approach she could find 
to the forbidden chicks, but the adoption of a starling is quite 
a new phenomenon, so far as I know. It is always a little 
surprising that even the most bellicose cocks do not object to 
their food being robbed by rooks or starlings or sparrows, and 
rooks in their turn seem to welcome starlings as boon com- 
panions. How different is their temper from that of the crows, 
those pernicious birds of prey! 


In the Garden 


One of the most agreeable products of the garden that has 
been introduced to my palate since the war opened has come 
from the kitchen of a farmhouse. The flower garden as well 
as the orchard is involved. The farmer’s wife flavours her less 
strongly-tasting jellies with the leaves of scented geraniums. 
The flavour is imparted solely by frequent stirring of the 
compound with the leaf. Apple jelly, often an insipid food, 
tastes by common consent like Turkish delight! It is worth 
remembering by those whose gardens are not big that many 
herbs, especially sage and bergamot, are an aesthetic addition 
to the herbaceous border. So is the globe artichoke, though of 
course it cannot thus be treated as a cardoon, which is a 
pleasant though infrequent form of vegetable-produce. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE PRODUCTION MUDDLE 


Sir,—While your leading article of the 23rd ult. on the -upply muddle 
and your subsequent note on the T.U.C. demand for an overhaul of 
our production machinery adequately stress a number of our short- 
comings, I feel that the urgency of radically improving our general 
supply position is so great aS to require a plain statement of the funda- 
mental lines on which the Government should set about its new 
Ministry of Production, because, if we concentrate on getting a satis- 
factory central plan, all the shortcomings you expose can be suitably 
and expeditiously dealt with. I would personally prefer the new office 
to be a Ministry of Economics because, to achieve our optimum effort, 
factors and trends long antecedent to actual production must be dealt 
with no less than questions of its dispersal or location. 

To bring the problem down to its simplest form I cannot do better 
than summarise a recent speech of Mr. Gordon England in his capacity 
of chairman of the Council of the Engineering Association, the gist of 
which was that with a blue print—a central design—of what is re- 
quired their industries could produce the goods in any quantities and 
that their workpeople, with a clear indication of what was expected 
of them, were ready and willing to give everything wanted of them. 
I believe the argument applies equally to all our major industries, and 
thus puts the whole position in a nutshell. As you yourself suggest, 
the new Minister should have a seat in the War Cabinet, receive from 
it full details of daily requirements and future need.—return to his 
Ministry with all requirements and priorities clearly stipulated on the 
one hand and with full data of available plant, raw materials, &c., on 
the other hand—and then draw up with his experts a series of blue 
prints—a basic one showing the Government's full demands, another 
showing actual performance and a further series showing deficiencies 
and potential ways and means of reaching the basic plan. Such a 
central design, given the right personnel vested with ample powers, is 
all that need concern the nation for the time being; without it valu- 
able plants working to a third of capacity, thousands of skilled 
hands standing idly by and various Ministries imposing their cramped 
requirements over others similarly starved, will remain the order of 
the day with a constant lowering of the morale of all concerned; with 
it, efficiently laid out and operated, our ability to smash the totalitarian 
Axis machine will come with leaps and bounds 

But to work such a central plan we must get rid of pre-conceived 
ideas. “Stunts” of all descriptions must be taboo—they merely de- 
stroy planned productions and rarely fill their purpose. Nor is™* super- 
man™ the essential qualification of the new Minister; our system of 
life has no need for Hitlers, Schachts or Todts, for there is no dearth 
in Britain of highly able practical administrators who, assisted by a 
panel of economic, industrial, transport and labour experts, could 
produce and operate a blue print which would revolutionise output 
if not hampered by bureaucratic practices or by over-riding demands 
destructive of smooth functioning of the whole.— Yours faithfully, 

42 and 44 Sackville Street, Manchester 1. W. S. AScoLI. 
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Sirn.—The very obvious Government policy of dealing solely with 
“big businesses” for their main war supplies ignores at one and the 
same time the value of human contact between employer and 
employee, and the inherent craftsmanship and trade tradition of the 
employee. Few, if any, of our large employers have any direct contact 
with individual workers on their pay roll. I speak of employers with 
a staff, say, of 150 and up. A team of workers in any multiprocess 
civil trade that is “stepped up” to war production under foremen 
and control that it knows and understands, does not work merely 
at its usual rate of production, but naturally and without pressure 
gains upon the speed of civil production. With war-work the runs 


are longer and therefore easier. Weekly wages at piece-rates 
appreciate in consequence. 
Alternatively and to particularise. Take a woman worker from 


rivetting shovels or tea-pot handles and put her to work in a munition 
or aircraft factory. She retreats to the speed per operation she finds 
there, and the speed she finds is a munition speed, which has neither 
tradition nor inherent craftsmanship behind it. If this can apply 
to a rivetting process, it can equally apply to all other processes for 
which the Government seek “man and woman” labour, and 
endeavour to transfer it to places remote from the workers’ home 
and environment. 

Intense trade competition has created a rapid production-rate in 
all civil manufacturing trades The low price of the Ford car, its 
immense output and the well-known methods of labour control .that 
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produces it will coufirm this Yet clearly the Government's advisers 
on war-production took no count of the value of this ready-at-hand 
means for producing bulk quantities quickly, when they passed by 
hundreds of factories where one-man planes, light tanks, and gun- 
carriages could have been built without long waits for tooling-up. 
Conceding that a better cutput could have been obtained by 
spreading out the orders among more people, one comes face 10 face 
with the fact that the Ministry of Supply has failed to provide sufficient 
raw material to their few selected contractors, and in consequence, 
short time, and even wholesale discharge of workers, is common in 
many districts producing war-machines. No manufacturer organises 
output before he provides for supplies of raw materials sufficient for, 
or even slightly in excess of, his proposed output. Apparently the 
Government should have put its Conscription of Labour first of all 
into the smelting, rolling and drop-stamping of iron and steel. and 
production forced so as to cover all contracts placed for complete 
machines.—I am, yours very truly, H. V. Baker 
75 Cotton Lane, Moseley, Birmingham. 


SirR,—Your leading article deserved its prominence. My engineering 
connexion brings me into fairly wide general contact with the industry, 
and I am shocked at the waste of time and capacity occurring daily 
for various reasons, some unavoidable, others not so. Competitive 
Ministries play their part along with ridiculously expensive designing, 
changes in design (necessary, of course, but not necessarily long- 
winded ; I have known a contract delayed for over three months await- 
ing a decision on the substitution of an ordinary gramophone needle, 
already made in millions, for the designed needle, which differed only 
minutely, but sufficient to present new manufacturing phases both in 
labour and material), discontinuity of orders, shortage of cutting-tools, 
&c. These are some of the things a really authoritative Production 
Board could do something about. 

But, above all, it should wipe out the reproach of firms wanting 
suitable work and being unable to obtain it. It is admittedly difficult 
to get concerted effort from the smaller firms on contracts shared 
amongst them. They are perhaps sometimes not so businesslike as 
they should be, which makes them trying to their colleagues. They 
are often slack in their ideas of accurate work. They occasionally 
lack an adventurous spirit to tackle new jobs. Transport between 
them is not easy. Labour shortage is a really serious point. 

But, of course, nothing is easy in these days. Mr. Churchill has 
never included rose-leaves in his promises. All difficulties must be 
faced squarely and overcome by appropriate measures. If concentra- 
tion is the secret of the successful individual, it is equally true that 
co-ordination is inseparable from any successful organisation of 
whatever kind. The smaller firms represent a very real reservoir of 
capacity, but only co-ordination and suitable designing will bring them 
te effective action. This in itself, to say nothing of the far wider field 
outside, would be a sound job of work for a properly constituted 
Production Board managed by technical men and given reasonable 
authority to get things done.—Yours faithfully, 

§ The Precincts, Peterborough. Rost. TRUE, M.I.Mech.E. 


THE ALLIES AND FRANCE 


Sir,—In Mr. Beloff's comments on my letter 1 detect one or two 
very familiar red herrings. Nazi propaganda long ago discovered 
the mental chaos which can be produced by making people ask them- 
selves the wrong questions. By keeping British and French opinion 
concerned, for over a year, with the question, “Who was to blame 
for the fall of France?” it was able to throw the blame on @ritain, 
the Third Republic, Weygand, King Leopold—and in fact everyone 
except Hitler himself! Mr. Beloff is still more concerned with 
this endless recrimination—than with the far more important and in- 
teresting question—which was the question under discussion— 
whether it is wise or unwise for us to regard the Free French move- 
ment as a politically “representative” organisation. To quote one 
piece of documentary and four pieces of factual evidence that it may 
not be wise to force Frenchmen, at, present, to choose between 
Pétain and de Gaulle is—apparently—to be a dogmatic apologist 
for Vichy. But, in Professor Brogan’s words, is innocence enough? 
Surely it is very “innocent” indeed to regard the present relations 
between Britain and France in terms of black and white; to con- 
sider whether the attitude of Pétain and Weygand is “in the last 
analysis the negation of the Revolution,’ and to regard Vichy 
as necessarily either pro-German or pro-British. The whole interest 
of the situation lies in how far they are pro-French and how fat 
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merely pro-Vichy. About the Free French, there is no doubt what- 
ever that they are completely pro-French, in the finest and noblest 
sense, and they inspire nothing but admiration and respect. But to 
suppose that because Vichy has chosen a different course of action 
it is necessarily pro-Nazi in outlook or folicy, and can therefore 
never be regarded as in any way complementary to the Free French, 
js t0 misinterpret the most patent facts. Of course Pétain’s speeches, 
being addressed to Frenchmen in France, have been concerned with 
internal affairs. But the striking thing about them is that he has 
not tried to present collaboration with Hitler as desirable in itself, 
but simply as the unhappy but necessary consequence of defeat: 
defeat which he describes as having “exceeded the just penalty of 
our errors.” Does this make him an ardent pro-Nazi? The imme- 
diate and most important problem is to prevent the French Fleet 
and North African Colomes from falling into Hitler’s hands. Not 
until these were about to be handed over to Germany would it be 
wise for us to force Frenchmen to choose between Vichy and the 
Free French—nor, until then, will many of them be willing to regard 
the issue, as so many of us in England regard it, in terms of absolute 
right and wrong. After all, why should they?—Yours sincerely, 
Sidney Sussex Coilege, Cambridge. Davip THOMSON. 


A PLAN FOR EDUCATION 


Sirn.—May the Headmaster of a public school, financed entirely out 
of L.E.A. funds and admitting its pupils, between 70 per cent. and 80 
per cent. of whom come from elementary schools, on the I00 per 
cent. Special Piace system, comment on Mr. Jacks’ very wise article, 
“A Plan for Education ” ? 

Mr. Jacks rightly stresses the importance of preserving the spiritual 
values which the public schools enshrine. What he does not state 
emphatically enough is the need, if the vast amount of latent talent and 
potential leadership now lost to the nation is to be released. of a 
considerable increase in the number of “public schools.” The 
easiest way that this could be accomplished would be to encourage 
suitable State day schools to develop in such a way that they will be 
able to give an education of the same quality and with the same 
spiritual values as that the public schools now azive. Such schools 
need not be turned into boarding schools, though the plan suggested 
by Mr. Jacks of giving all boys a boarding-school education between 
16 and 18 is worthy of examination. They wouid, however, have to 
be given the space and amenities necessary to enable them to be 
organised as “ day-boarding schools,” i.e., schools in which the pupils 
came at 9 o'clock and worked, lived and played together until, say, 
6 o'clock, so that there may be the amount of leisure time available 
to permit of their developing into truly self-educative communities. 
Such schools would, moreover, have to possess a large measure of real 
independence, for it is only when there is independence that the 
sort of education envisaged is possible. 

That a very real measure of independence in vital matters can exist 
in schools financed out of public funds by an enlightened L.E.A. I 
know from my own experience. As Mr. Jacks points out, it is not 
primarily a matter of an independent Governing Body. It does, 
however, depend on the school’s having the final say in how its com- 
munity is built up, which it cannot have if its admissions are controlled 
by an outside body, and on each school’s being treated as an entity, nota 
unit in a system, and allowed to develop its own life and traditions 
without undue interference. 

I believe that one of the finest services the public schools could make 
to the educational evolution of this country would be to take the lead 
in demanding the freeing of the State secondary schools of England 
from the cramping controls which now often prevent their attaining 
their full development, stating openly that they ask for no measure 
of independence for themselves which they do not desire extended 
to other secondary schools.—Yours faithfully, 

F. C. Happo.tp, Headmaster. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 


Sin,—Mr. Jacks’ article on the contribution to be made by Public 
Schools to the national education was timely and in many ways most 
admirable. However, I think there are a few points to be noticed 
which generally seem to escape discussion. 

In the first place, most boys at Public Schools have been reared in 
homes where wealth or social position have ensured for them not only 
well-being and security, but often that deference which is assumed 
to be due to privileged adults. It is at least possible that this “ innate 
superiority ” is more responsible than their school experience for their 
self-confidence and readiness to shoulder responsibility. 

Secondly, I am convinced that more attention should be given to 
the part played by the prep.-school ideology in determining that of 
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the Public School. Perhaps its main products are esprit de corps and, 
less happily, the more or less complete subordination of individuality. 
That prep. schools do exercise such an influence is a priori probable. 
And although as far as I know the question has never been systemati- 
cally examined, I am sure that research would confirm my point: that 
it is useless to talk about Public Schools without considering the whole 
social context and experience of the boys—and masters—who make 
them whatever they are.—Yours &c., Ceci. Hopces. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN ENGLAND 


S1r,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s fear of the growth of anti-Jewish feelings 
in England was broached by him in your columns some weeks ago, and 
a Mr. Mayer touched upon it in a short letter. To those of us who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, there is no doubt that this sentiment 
is growing apace—and more especially among the Services. For the 
sake of our common humanity, and though there are many loyal and up- 
right Jews who suffer for the sins of their fellow Jews, it is a thousand 
pities that it were so, but it is the fact. May I suggest the remedy is 
(as my Jewish friends tell me) in the hands of the Jewish leaders them- 
selves? But in the light of what is going on, is this pernicious blight 
on our community to be wondered at? Consider that the total Jewish 
population of these islands is less than 1 per cent of the whole. Then 
consider the percentage of recorded convictions against Jews for every 
kind of fraudulent dodge to evade their responsibilities under the 
Defence Regulations—whereby they batten on this country’s wai ageny 
—and what will you find? That this figure is something like 90 per 
cent. of the whole of the remaining recorded convictions against non- 
Jews throughout the country! It is now an event if one doesn't read 
in the daily Press of a gang of Jews being convicted of some form of 
racketeering, which, in fact, is in essence a grand sabotage of our war 
effort. And who are to be found in the most expensive restaurants 
eating, drinking and smoking of the best from London to Leeds? 
Who in the restaurant cars of our trains get and retain the best seats 
till they have guzzled in full the while our sailors, soldiers and airmen 
look on in disgust and wonder if it is for the ultimate benefit of these 
gentry that they are fighting? Let Mr. Nicolson travel on the 4.15 
p.m. express from Paddington to Reading and he will see what I have 
said is true. Young, well-dressed, perfumed and pomaded Jews will 
discuss in loud voices how good business is whilst their befurred and 
bejewelled sisters eat chocolates from “de luxe” boxes—at which 
soldiers and sailors stand and stare! And hardly once does one hear 
the King’s English spoken, except by the soldiers and sailors, when 
their language has an Elizabethan robustness! 

Now, Sir, I am not and never have been a Fascist, nor an anti- 
Semite and I live daily in the most intimate communion with many 
Jewish friends. They are revolted by the conduct of so many of their 
race, and it is they who will suffer when hate is begotten. Wil] some 
Jewish correspondents deal with the mischief I have inadequately de- 
scribed in this letter?, It were well that the subject be no jonger 
one for clandestine discussion.—Yours faithfully, 

5 Derby Road, Caversham, Berks. 


NEW TAXATION 


S1r,—The time is drawing near when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has to find fresh sources of revenue to meet the war expenses of the 
country. This task is becoming more difficult each year, since every 
tax so far imposed has many deficiencies, and some taxes, notably 
indirect taxes including the purchase tax, cruelly penalise the poorer 
sections of the community. 

There is one source which appears to have been overlooked, since 
the Chancellor has made no effort to avail himself of it. That source 
is the value of land. From every point of view (except that of specu- 
lators) the value of land is particularly suitable for taxation. Here are 
some of its chief merits. 

Its origin.—It is a value produced by the presence and activity 
of the community, not/’as with other values, owing to the work 
of any individual. It is highest where the community’s needs are 
greatest. To take for the community, therefore, that which has 
been produced by the community is merely simple justice, and 
will not result in the penalising of anyone’s labour. 

Its application—The main taxes we have to suffer, income-tax 
and customs and excise, are complicated and unjust. They all 
involve elaborate arrangements and a tangled mass of legislation, 
and the indirect taxes are passed on in high prices, making it 
difficult for people to know how much they are being taxed, 
and pressing with greater severity upon poorer people than upon 
the wealthier classes. 

Land value taxation would be comparatively easy. 


J. H. MALLon. 


Land can- 
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not be hidden, and can be easily assessed. A tax on the value of 
land cannot be passed on; and since land values measure the extent 
of the benefits received from the public (a person’s income does 
not measure such a benefit as so many people erroneously be- 
lieve) it is eminently just that the recipients should pay accord- 
ing to what they have received. A further merit is that it may be 
brought into use gradually so as to cause as little disturbance as 
possible. 

Its effects—The country would receive a much-needed addi- 
tion to its revenue. Land speculation would be smashed. The 
price of land would fall, and opportunities fer production be 
opened. The most oppressive taxes could be remitted, and that 
equality of sacrifice we hear so much about would be brought 
nearer. 

Finally, if the tax were raised to 100 per cent., the country 
we are fighting for would become really our country, not ours 
in name only, but ours in reality. 

I have necessarily been very brief in my remarks, and there are 
many more advantages of land value taxation which I have had to 
omit, but I hope I have said enough to show the urgent necessity of 
having a measure of land value taxation in our next Budget.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., C. W. F. WATKINSON. 

6 Darley Drive, Liverpool 12. 


CAPTAIN BALFOUR’S BROAC CAST 


S1r,.—I am amazed at the enclosed, written by you in The Spectator. 
How you can approve of the Headmaster of Rugby’s impossible letter 
is more than I can understand.. Captain Balfour’s dictum is mild—you 
talk of individuals being tried? The whole nation, except 
perhaps a few, are behind those awful gangsters, and back them up 
entirely. How else could they find millions tor the Gestapo, and 
millions for the army, police, &c., who adore cruelty, torture, and 
always have? You speak of individuals as if there were only a few 
to punish. I enclose three cuttings, they speak for themselves. Any- 
one who tries to minimise the horror of the Huns is condoning sin 
and crime and agony against the teaching of the Bible and of Christ. 
and punished terribly. Christ. too, loathed evil, 
especially to children, and punished. Bengal tigers are mild compared 
to these ghastly Huns, who think out tortures. No punishment in 
Heaven or earth could possibly be severe enough for them. But one 
thanks God that Russia and the tortured “countries wiil most likely ex- 
terminate these awful people, who, from the time of Frederick the 
Great’s father have always loved war, cruelty and grabbing other 
people’s land. I have taken The Spectator for many years, but am so 
shocked at this cutting that J seriously think of giving it up.—Yours 
Cectt Mary DunpaAs. 


God avenged evil, 


truly, 
Redhail, Slateford, Edinburgh 


THE S.P.C.E. 


Sir,—How glad I am that “Janus” has invented the S.P.C.E.! For 
now we have a court to which we can bring atrocities with the 
comforting knowledge that they will at any rate be recognised as 
barbaric, even if there is no redress. He cites the misquotation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, “I must make way for he who .. .” 
That is on all fours with “ between you and I,” which seems to have 
become part of the language; and I could quote a dozen other 
examples, used even by public speakers, of the nominative after a 
preposition. Where is that grammar-drill which, by his own declara- 
tion, Mr. Churchill values above every other part of his education? 
Will “Janus” gibbet another perpetual outrage? Phonologists 
call it the “intrusive r”; it has recently become an incorrigible 
gate-crasher. Everywhere you may hear it—in the pulpit, on the 
stage, and even in the news on the wireless, except from the Scot 
Joseph Macleod: “The Indiar Office ; the idear of invasion ; Chinar 
and Japan ; Australiar and New Zealand ; the Rajahr of -Rawalpindi ; 
Southern Rhodesiar alone; the arear of Nicaraguar is small 
(Conversely, few people without Scottish blood in them can say 
“your ear.” They all say “yaw yer.”) Will no one rid us of this 
servile consonant? Or has it come to stay, like the “t” in the French 
a-t-il? I intend to die fighting it. Jesste ForsyTH ANDREWS. 
Rose Cottage, King’s Langley, Herts. 


Srr.—Mr. Harold Nicolson writes: “ The French, and to some extent 
the Italians, being logical and-insular . . .” Is it not the height of. 
insularity to describe a Continental nation as “insular”? At the 
same time, it is difficult to suggest a suitable alternative—another 
case for consultation in the S.P.C.E. corner. 

Mr. Nicolson discusses the pronunciation of various place-names— 
what about the spelling? Why does he write “ Viadivostock” with 
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a “c” before the “k”? There is no justification for it, and it makes 
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the name look German. If the Germans choose to put the “c” into 

“Rostock,” a good old Slav name, that is their own affair, but 

ss vostok,” which means “East” in Russian, has nothing to do 

with the Germanic root of “stock.” The Encyclopaedia Britannica 

spells the name correctly.—I am, Sir. yours, &c., L. B. NAMIER. 
15 Gloucester Walk, London, W. 8. 


FOREIGN PLACE NAMES 


Sir,—I hope Mr. Nicolson likes as much as I do the rather ingenious 
compromise adopted by some announcers—the use of the English 
name for foreign towns, but pronounced in a foreign manner, e.g., 
Munich pronounced with modified u and gutteral ch. This seems to 
me to strike a pleasantly lunatic note, and might well be more widely 
acopted ; why not Veneechey and Florenchey for two famous Italian 
towns? It seems a nice gesture of mingled patriotism and politeness, 
London, W.1. ROSE MACAULAY. 


WOMEN DIPLOMATS 


Sir,—How nobly some of our feminine mouthpieces are trying to 
fight the cause of woman! Women Diplomats, says Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone in her letter to you, might be most useful in “ those humbler 
consular posts ‘back of beyond’ least desired by men because they 
are unhealthy and solitary” .... (my italics), 7 
Please, kind gentlemen, let us, in yet another field, undertake all 
the dirty and thankless jobs you don’t want—of course at salaries 
much, much less than you would require! Miss Rathbone hopes to 
knock again at this particular door. It seems only too probable that 
she will gain admittance, heaven help us, on her own terms.—Yours 
faithfully, Susan INGLIs. 
Yonder, Church Lane, Beeding, Steyning, Sussex. 


Sir,—In family relationships, in occupation and in public life, woman 

is a born ambassador and diplomatist, her inherent patience, tact and 

perseverance against odds specially qualifying her for the work. She 

succeeds as a Member of Parliament and Cabinet, and will succeed in 

the Diplomatic and Consular Services of the Kingdom and Empire.— 

Yours sincerely, GEORGINA SNOWDEN. 
Rectory Street, Epworth, Doncaster. 


THIS FREEDOM NONSENSE 


Sir,—With reference to “Janus’s” comment on the Master of the 
Rolls, it is extremely undesirable that a Roman Catholic should occupy 
such a position, as it is equally undesirable that another Roman 
Catholic, Sir C. Graves, should be what is in fact the head of the 
B.B.C.—Yours truly, E. P. Evans. 

2 Rosmead Road, W.11 

[We publish this for the instruction of any who had supposed the spirit 
of religious intolerance was dead.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


MUSIC AND THE B.B.C. 


S1R,—May I be allowed an inch or two in your valuable columns to 
endorse most forcibly your quite unanswerable article on “ Music and 
the B.B.C.” written by W. J. Turner in your issue of January 30th? 
I do deplore the latest musical tendencies, especially those reflected 
on the Forces wave-lengths. I feel sure Service men and women are 
not so untutored intellectually as to warrant the profuse allowances 
of dance band and cinema organ music. As Mr. Turner infers, I 
loathe the cinema organ, a travesty on its original church counterpart. 
As an ex-public-school chorister and old piano and organ pupil, I 
crave for more classical music. If organ music is to be played, why 
not play it on the real instrument and not its quavering imitation? 
Could the B.B.C. not reduce the volume of strident jazz trumped 
up daily, especiaNy late at night? Who in his senses desires to retire 
to bed with Jack Payne or Geraldo reverberating in his brain? 
Classical music is unpopular with many because they will not use 
their God-given minds to understand it. Some wise man said, “ Man's 
needs must choose the highest when he sees it.” Why not in music, 
one of man’s noblest arts? The B.B.C. programmes need drastic 
overhaul and such blatant exhibitions as Happidrome, Hi-Gang and 
Music Hall eliminated. A nation is judged by its taste, and music is 
rightly under fire in this matter. In catering for all tastes there is no 
need f6 have recourse to the cheap and vulgar. 
Hoping something will be done.—Yours sincerely, 
Bowthorpe Road, Norwich. J. B. GurRNeyY-SMITH. 





Postage on this issue : Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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SECULAR ILLUSION or 
CHRISTIAN REALISM? 


THE REV.-D. R. DAVIES 4s, 6d. net 
The Archbishop of York's Book for Lent, 1942. 


An examination of the arguments of those who 
claim that Christianity has failed. 





Just Published. 


PILLAR OF THE SKY 


HUGH MERRICK 9s. net 


An exceptional first novel of mountaineering 
adventure, written with force and imagination. 
“ A brave tale of endeavour and endurance.” 


Observer (Editorial). 


IN SEARCH OF 
NORTHERN BIRDS 


SETON GORDON 15s. net 


Travels of the famous naturalist and bird photo- 
grapher to remote places in northern Europe and 
the British Isles, with 16 beautiful plates from 
photographs. 


NOT SUCH A BAD LIFE 


SIDNEY DARK 15s. net 
“ Full of deft portraits and droll stories . . . a wide 
knowledge of mundane affairs...a full and 
varied life.” Manchester Guardian. 
“A journalist of the first order, his trenchant 
autobiography makes excellent reading.” 

Raymond Mortimer in the New Statesman. 


THE HOUSE OF 
TRANQUILLITY 


ARTHUR STANLEY 8s. 6d. net 
“ An anthology to nourish and sustain . . . pleasant 
surprises even for the best read.” The Times. 


“Even better than THE BEDSIDE BOOK.” 
The Church Times. 


B.B.C. 
PAUL BLOOMFIELD 9s. net 


“A critical and highly amusing account of the 
author’s own experiences as a member of the 
B.B.C.” Manchester Guardian. 

“ Much of his criticism is in essence sound. . . he 
has a gift of sly and rueful humour. . . individual 
and interesting.” The Times. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS by Mrs. Parkinson Keyes : 
BB's COUNTRYMAN’S BEDSIDE BOOK: 
The R.AF. epic SO FEW (all sold out before 


publication) are reprinting. 
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ohn Murray 


* All prices are NET. 


AMERICAN HAZARD 


By P. W. RAINIER 
author of “ African Hazard.” 
From the day of his birth the author and adventure have 
attracted each other like magnet and steel. His exploits in 
America make most absorbing and hectic reading. 10s. 6d. 





THE KING & QUEEN 


WITH THEIR PEOPLE 


A remarkable series of photographs showing how their 
Majesties have entered into the lives of their subjects during 


2s. 6d. 


the present war. 


LETTERS TO MY 
GRANDSONS 


By SIR KENNETH MURCHISON 


The author has the happy idea of passing on to youth some of 
the lessons he has learned in a wide experience of life. 2s. 6d. 








KATHLEEN NORRIS’S 


best novel yet 


THE VENABLES 


This is Mrs. Norris’s magnum opus—a vivid story of family life, 
satisfying alike in its honesty and in its romantic grasp of the 
affairs of the heart. 9s. 6d 





THE “MARCH OF TIME” SERIES 


(Published jointly with THE PILOT PRESS) 
Based on the Famous Films. Each 48 pages. 60 Illustrations. Is. 


AMERICAN 
AIR POWER 


By MERILL MUELLER 


An account of the various American Air Services, the airplane 
and engine types and American potential striking power. 


AMERICAN 
SEA POWER 


By A. C. HARDY 


Describes America’s two-ocean navy, her sea policy and her 
potential shipping capacity for the Allied cause. 


AMERICA ARMS 
By W. L. BATT, Jun. 


The story of the great rearmament and Lease-Lend 
programmes. 





*&kMr. John Gore has just been awarded the James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize for the best biography of the year, i.e., 
King George V., which is now in its Second Large Printing. 


John Murray 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


What We Want to Know 


Victory From The Air. Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


THis book answers exhaustively those questions which are 
always to be heard when the air war is being discussed. There 
is, for instance, an excellent analysis of the relation of first-line 
to total strength. This analysis effectively explains why it is 
that so small a proportion of increased aircraft production shows 
itself as increased first-line strength. Even in the last war the 
ratio of our total aircraft strength to first-line strength was six 
and a half to one, and in this war, when training is so much more 
complicated and protracted there must be relatively many more 
“tied up” behind the operational squadrons. Add to this the 
necessity for replacing casualties and re-equipping squadrons with 
new types, and it makes clearer what prodigious efforts are 
required to make a large air-arm grow yet larger. 

Aircraft losses in this war are very fully explored, and the con- 
clusion is reached that up to the end of August the Luftwaffe lost 
a total of 35,000 aircraft while the R A.F. in the same period lost 
12,000. The number of trained airmen lost by the Luftwaffe is 
35,000. Although this is the same figure as for aircraft, it has in 
fact no relation to it, being arrived at from a series of logical 
assumptions. Remembering that the Luftwaffe has been engaged 
heavily in Russia and other theatres unceasingly since last August, 
one can be permitted to believe, without wishful-thinking, that 
Germany’s air-arm has suffered blows serious beyond 
expectation. 

The criticism that there are not enough aeroplanes to meet a 

sudden threat here, or an unexpected attack there, is often directed 
against those responsible for the location of our squadrons. 
People think only in terms of aeroplanes and pilots. They forget 
that aeroplanes are useless without bases, which, in turn, are 
useless without such heavy and unmanageable articles as bombs, 
machine-gun and cannon ammunition, spares and fuel. All these 
things in bulk have to come by surface transport ; and our posi- 
tion geographically in relation to the whole Mediterranean and 
Middle East area is incomparably more difficult in this respect 
than Germany’s. Critics of our air strategy in these theatres 
would do well to realise this fact, and to picture the comparative 
prob.ems of reinforcement presented to Germany and to our- 
seives. The author touches on this important question, but un- 
fortunately fails to develop it, almost confining his argument to 
the advantage Germany’s home-based bombing forces have over 
our own. But he does stress that this factor has to be taken into 
account when attempts to assess the comparative strengths in the 
air of the two ccuntries are made. 
One of the main features of this book is a whole chapter on 
Che Advanced Air Striking Force of the Fleet.” This was, 
of course, written many months before the Japanese showed once 
and for all the vulnerability of the most “invulnerable” of war- 
ships, and it makes sound testimony to the reader that the author 
knows what he is talking about. The function of fighters and 
bombers is neatly generalised. Fighters are there to break the 
morale of the enemy’s air force. Then, once this 1s done, bombers 
are there to assault the morale of the enemy nation. There are 
many little known facts in this book which are of considerable 
interest. One of the most interesting is that the German Press 
stated that in the raid on London of April r6th, 1941, bombs 
weighing 1,700 kg. and 2,500 kg. (3,750 lb. and §,500 lb. respec- 
tively) were dropped by some of the raiders. Another is the 
reminder that America did not, in fact, put a single combat plane 
across the German lines in the last war. How different has been 
her effective aircraft effort in this. 

That the author is not simpiy a bigoted air enthusiast, but a 
man who is conscious of his limitations, is shown by his three- 
point programme for winning the war and preserving the peace. 
It is the conclusion of an admirable and detailed analysis (with 
one important reservation) of the problems invoived. Here it is: 





By Auspex. 


“ 


h a naval air 


i) An all-powerful Navy, wit arm of commensurate 
strength 

i) An all-powerful Air Force ; in fact, a Force of two-Power 
standard, stronger at each end of a line stretching from Britain 
to the Red Sea than any other air force in Europe. 

iii) A powerful mechanised Army, but not one of such huge 
dimensions that the creation and maintenance of it would prejudice 
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our capacity to meet the calls upon our resources of materials 
and man-power for the objects at (i) and (ii). 

In framing this programme the author unfortunately omits any 
reference to the influence of a victorious Russia in preserving the 
peace of Europe. This surely is the most important and interest- 
ing aspect of any post-war plan, and it is a pity that the author 
has not attempted to deal with it. Nevertheless, this is emphatic- 
ally a work for all to study. NIGEL TANGYE. 


The Anti-Nazi Nietzsche 


Nietzsche. Harvard and Oxford University 


Press. 


By Crane Brinton. 

148.) « 
PROFESSOR BRINTON’S book on Nietzsche is the first in a new 
series of monographs, “ Makers of Modern Europe,” which the 
University of Harvard is publishing ; if the other volumes reach 
his level they will be most welcome. Every generation needs to 
re-value for itself the work of those who have had much influ- 
ence on human thinking, for life tests intellectual ideas, just as 
physical experiment tests scientific theories, and unless our think- 
ing is*from time to time critically examined and re-valued from 
living experience we are likely to be led very far astray. In the 
popular mind this is what has happened to Germany, largely 
under the influence of Nietzsche’s ideas ; but the Germans were 
not the only people to be so influenced. The chief difference 
between them and the rest of us is that Nietzsche’s leading idea, 
the will-to-power (interpreted in too crude a sense), became the 
official State dogma in Germany, whereas it has so far only been 
an individual practice in the Western Democracies—and, again, in 
its cruder forms. 

Nietzsche, in spite of all his contradictions, was essentially an 
individualist, and affirmed that for private property to inspire 
more confidence and become more moral the making of small 
fortunes should be encouraged and all branches of transport and 
trade favouring the accumulation of great fortunes—especially the 
money market—should be taken out of private hands. His 
attitude often resembles that of Ruskin, as in the following: 

There is no relation between work done and money received; 
the individual should, according tc his kind, be so placed as to 
perform the highest that is compatible with his powers. 

As in every ‘creative writer rich in ideas there is grist to b 
found in him for every sort of mill. The use made of him by 
the Germans is well known, but nowhere in Nazi circles will 
you find this—and many other sayings like it—quoted: 

Let anyone look upon the face of the Germans. Everything 
that had manly, exuberant blood in it went abroad. Over the 
smug populace remaining, the slave-souled people, there came 
an improvement from abroad, especially by a mixture of Slavic 
blood. What a blessing a Jew is among Germans! Se 
the obtuseness, the flaxen hair, the blue eye, and the lack of 
intellect in the face, the language, and the bearing among 
Germans. . The Jews are beyond all doubt the strongest, 
toughest, and purest race now living in Europe 

What has diminished Nietzsche’s authority is the hectic, un- 
balanced strain in his writing, and this Professor Brinton very 
clearly reveals. Yet it is perhaps asking too much of a prophet 
to expect him to be well-balanced, and that Nietzsche had a 
true prophetic strain there can be no doubt. He prophesied, for 
instance, that Europe would be saved by Russia: 

“Russia, the only great nation today that has some lasting 
power and grit in her, that can bide her time, that can still 
promise something—Russia, the opposite of all wretched Euro- 
pean petty-statism and neurasthenia, which the foundation of 
the German Empire has brought to a crisis.” 

Professor Brinton is no Nietzschean, but is clear-sighted and 
independent enough to recognise elements of truth in Nietzsche's 
ideas. After enjoying himself a little too easily in underlining 
the discrepancy between fact and fancy in most Nietzschean 
biographies, he settles down to an examination of Nietzsche’s 
ideas that is fair and often brilliant. Recognising the intrinsic 
importance of much of Nietzsche’s thought and discarding the 
current superficial psychological interpretation of it, Professor 
Brinton points out that Nietzsche—like most impassioned fe 
formers—has suffered from the perversions of his followers, who 
have taken what they wanted from his writings, exaggerated them 
and ignored both his qualifications and many contradictions. But 
he does not go nearly far enough in showing how necessary— 
inevitable, one might say—was Nietzsche’s reaction to a similar 
phenomenon, the _perversion of Christ'anity into Passivism. 
Nietzsche was not the first to preach “live dangerously ”; it 1 
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A Real Need 


in Western Canada 


The Bishop of Edmonton, Alberta, writing recently 
said :— 


“I have just returned from Rife. We have not had 
an ordained worker for a year. My visit was for 
the purpose of confirming candidates. The con- 
gregation comes for distances up to twelve miles. . . 
I plan to give them a monthly service... We face 
real problems as we try to meet the needs of these 
scattered people... Do you think it possible that 
your Society would finance a travelling Missioner for 
me ?” 

Will you please 
requests ? 


assist us to comply with such 


Contributions may be addressed to the Secretary. 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


At C.M.S. House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society's Account, 
Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 

During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 

Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr. Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life Assur- 
ance Agents or other interested parties are invited 
to register their names now for a presentation copy 
when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P. 
Chairman and Managing The Rt. Hon. Isaac Foot 
Director. . “4 

. The Rt. Ho ile 
Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt. . fon. Lord ¢ lamis. 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. Roland E. Holloway, Esq. , 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Clwyd King-Hal! 

1. A. Drexel, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE: 


Commander 
M.P 
196, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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In stock again! 


H. G. WELLS 
You Can’t Be Too Careful 


“The record has the humour, the humanity, the unfailing liveliness 
of the most endearing of the several literary personalities repre- 
sented in Wells’ opus. Deliciously comic sketches of character, 


extravagant fun, much honest wisdom.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 
Third impression. 9s. net. 


STUART ENGSTRAND 
Norwegian Spring, 1940 


“A good, sound and profoundly moving novel. The character- 
ization is excellent. The Johansen family linger in the memory 
when their tale is told.’’—Daniel George, in Tribune. 

Second impression. 9s. 6d. net. 


PETER DE POLNAY 
Boo 


“Boo is so vividly described that he provides a focus for a 
criticism of life which is sometimes profound. This is a curiously 
moving story.’’-—Edwin Muir, in The Listener. P 

s. net. 


E. W. and M. M. ROBSON 
Dear Joe 


Letters to Stalin which blaze a trail on the path to Anglo-Russian 
co-operation. 
2s. 6d. net. 


H. G. WELLS 
Outlook for Homo Sapiens 


Two great classics—Fate of Homo Sapiens and New World Order— 
in one volume with much new material at a bargain price. 
8s. 6d. net. 


REGINALD FOSTER 
Dover Front 


The Battle of Britain seen from the front line. ‘An impressive 
book. Fine descriptions, excellent photographs. ”’—The Guardian. 
Second impression. 8 plates. és. net. 


G. B. SHIRLAW and C. TROKE 
Medicine Versus Invasion 


“It is not enough to say that all should buy and read it ; it 
should be distributed to every H.G. Officer, fighting as well as 
medical.’’—The Lancet. 

Second impression. illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICHAEL WASSEY. 
Ordeal by Fire 


“A profound testimony to the courage of the nation’s fire service, 
it paints a true picture of firemen in action.’’—A.R.P. and A.F.S. 


Review. 
12 plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


Shortly 
EDMUND WILSON 
The Wound and the Bow 


A study of the actual mechanism of artistic creation, with long 
studies of Kipling and Dickens. By the author of To the Finland 
Station (20s. net.), now again in stock. 

15s. net. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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indeed, properly understood, the theme of one of the greatest 
books in the English language, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Nietzsche 
proclaimed the sam old and never-to-be-forgotten doctrine as 
Bunyan, that the way to perfection is infinitely hard. Non- 
resistance to evil is indeed a slippery slope, whether for an indi- 
vidual or a society, and nobody can deny that the way of least 
resistance has been the path (if “path” is not too defined an 
epithet for such aimlessness) of the Governments of Western 
Europe and America for at least the last half-century. 

The reaction against laissez faire has come with a vengeance, 
and we can all see today to what bloody tyranny and misery State 
will-to-power can bring mankind. Nevertheless Nietzsche was 
right. States, as well as individuals, must have an ideal they 
believe in, and be prepared to fight their way towards the objects 
of their faith. But the present world-war is showing more and 
more clearly that it is the quality, not merely the quantity, of 
power that matters. There is a lesson here for every individual 
as well as for every State. The will-to-power is not enough, it 
must be accompanied and directed by a spiritual sense of values. 
If Nietzsche’s prophecy that Russia would save Europe comes 
true it will only be because Russia possesses also these higher 
values, for all peoples of all countries will inevitably respond to 
them. If Nietzsche appeared to idealise brute force, it was only 
because he saw clearly that primal energy is the basis of all good 
—and evil. Without it, ideologies may be only of the lip, to 
be struck dumb and impotent at the first real test. 

W. J. Turner. 


Economic War 


Fiscal Policy and Business Cycles. By Alvin H. Hansen. (George 
Allen and Unwin. 18s.) 
The Battle for Supplies. By E. V. Francis. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Grand Strategy. By H. A. Sergeaunt and Geoffrey West. (Cape. 
8s. 6d.) 

Tue first of these books is rather stiff going for the ordinary 
reader, who will, however, be rewarded if he makes the neces- 
sary effort. Professor Hansen is one of the most eminent 
American economists, but for all, or because of all, his skill in 
analysis, he is averse from too dogmatic, too systematic solu- 
tions. His views gain in interest from their American angle, 
for, as he points out, the problem of mobilisation of resources 
is very different in the America of 1941 from what it was in the 
Britain of 1939. His scheme of a “dual economy” deserves 
attention, and so do his views on that American nightmare, the 
“ post-war” here (in a pre-Pearl Harbour world) the “ post- 
defence” slump. The memory of the depression of 1919-21 was 
one of the chief psychological supports of isolationism, especially 
among the Middle Western farmers, so that Professor Hansen’s 
belief that there need be no such catastrophe is of great import- 
ance for American morale. 

Mi. Francis has provided a useful summary of the economic 
resources of the Germans (including their European conquests), 
set off against the actual and potential resources of the anti- 
German Powers. Not all of his information is critically evaluated. 
It may be a mere trick of language that makes him talk of the 
damage done to the industrial equipment of the Paris region as 
being due tc “dive bombing” (does one dive bomb a factory?). 
But his optimistic view of the adequacy of American industrial 
equipment after so many years of low production should be 
justified by more than an appeal to an ex parte statement by Mr. 
Walter Tower of the American Iron and Steel Institute. The 
quarrel over the need for further capital investment in steel 
production was one of the most bitter policy fights in the past 
year. There is at any rate a plausible case for the view that the 
steel industry (and other basic industries) either over-estimated 
their own adequacy or greatly under-estimated the national needs. 
But this is a useful book that discusses the application of economic 
resources to the war efforts, as well as their potential magnitude. 

Grand Strategy is an ambitious, interesting, stimulating and 
irritating book, It is an analysis of the nature of total war, of 
grand strategy as distinct from mere military strategy. It includes 
industrial as well as strictly military organisation, and propa- 
ganda is given its due place. (The suggestion that the Germans 
would be attracted by the charm of novelty, that they are bored 
by the retrograde bogus puritanism of their rulers is worth 
pondering.) But the argument is illustrated and, it is implied, 
proved, by historical evidence which is not impressive. The role 
of Prussia is rot discussed with enough knowledge. One would 
like authority for the view that Bismarck spent his time between 
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1866 and 1870 building strategic railways,’or that Moltke’s plans 
of campaign were based on forcing the enemy to abandon or 
dangerously to defend his industrial areas. I should like to see this 
view set forth in convincing detail in terms of the war of 1870- 
1871. Can it be that the authors of this tract think that Lorraine 
in 1870 ws an industrial area of great importance in the French 
economy? But the real merits of this book have little to do with 
its apparatus of mediocre ‘earning. D. W. BroGan. 


America for Schools 


A Brief History of the United States. By Allan Nevins. (Clarendon 


Press. 3s. 6d. 

WE owe this book to the American Ambassador, Mr. John G. 
Winant, and therefore the reviewer’s first duty is to thank him 
and ‘to applaud his initiative in persuading Dr. Nevins to write 
it. The Ambassador had in mind—as who, knowing Anglo- 
American relations, has not?-—the need for a good, short book 
gn American history for everyone in these islands to read. And 
he found in the Harmsworth Professor of American History 
at Oxford just the right man to make it. This Brief History 
comes at the right moment; and, since both Mr. Ramsbotham 
and Mr. Butler have had a hand in promoting it in consultation 
with Mr. Winant, we may fortunately be sure that the Board 
of Education mean to use it in the schools. 

Now, those who remember Cecil Chesterton’s lively History 
of the American People, written some twenty years ago, will 
know what a fascinating story can be made of the growth of 
the first settlements on the Atlantic seaboard with the unique 
and all-powerful thing which we now know as the United States 


of America. There is still room for the earlier book (now 
fortunately available in Everyman’s Library) alongside of 
Dr. Nevins’s work. In eight short chapters, illuminated 


by six clear and well-designed little maps, Dr. Nevins takes 
the story from the earliest days down to the Lease-Lend Act 
and the summer of 1941 which found the United States “ stand- 
ing at the side of embattled Britain.” The outline of the story 
is simple and clear ; but the complex national personality which 
we call “ America” is not so simple, and needs just that kind of 
interpretative narrative which flows so easily and readably from 
Dr. Nevins’s pen. Outstanding are the thumb-nail portraits of 
Washington, Hamilton and Jefferson; of Lincoln and the two 
Roosevelts, Theodore and Franklin. Personally, I think that 
Dr. Nevins is a little hard on Hamilton, but that is perhaps no 
real blemish on a portrait otherwise true. On the salient 
features of American policy, Dr. Nevins is a sure guide, and 
his readers will lay down the book with a sense that here is the 
authentic story of a great passage in human history. 

Only in one respect is this Brief History not entirely 
adequate. It explains, by implication, the nature of American 
isolation, but does not fully reveal the historical, geographical 
and psychological forces which have made isolation appear, in 
many American eyes, as the natural and proper position for the 
United States in relation to affairs outside the American con- 
tinent. I miss, for instance, the kind of critical examination 
of Washington’s “ Farewell Address,” both in the setting of his 
own time and in its validity for the altered circumstances of 
today, which would greatly help the European reader to under- 
stand the conflict in the American mind of which American 
foreign policy is the resultant. But let not my cavil on this 
matter deter anyone from buying and reading this book, which 
serves an essential purpose in Anglo-American relations today. 

FREDERICK WHYTE. 


Fiction 
By Catherine Gavin. (Methuen. 8s.) 
A Different Drummer. By Margot Arnold. (Hutchinson. gs.) 
Inexperience. By Edward Knoblock. (Robert Hale. 8s.) 
NOVELS appearing during the last six months or more have by 
now established an average of dullness which must surely be, 
even in the well-flattened field of fiction, an‘all time low. In 
any case, this reviewer despaits of finding fresh ways of avoiding 
injustice to earnest efforts while trying to make it clear to readers 
of The Spectator that they would be gravelled indeed had they 
to read almost any of the recent harmless publications in fiction. 
What has happened to the novelists? 

And now Dr. Catherine Gavin must forgive me for having 
started off with the above depressive generalisation, for in The 
Black Milestone she has at least provided a thoroughly readab‘e 


The Black Milestone. 
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A BOOKSHOP IS REBORN! 


Moving with the Times we plan for 
the future and have evolved the 


WESTMINSTER BOOKSHOP 


which we hope will please you as much as P. S. King’s old 
shop pleased Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell in those hectic 
days of Irish Home Rule Pros and Cons. We have extended 
the stock of our shelves and the scope and capacity of our 
service and we hope to receive the pleasure of your company 
and your name for our new Quarterly Catalogue. 


RS.V.P. The 


Westminster Bookshop 


(P. S. King & Staples Limited) 


14 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER 
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Belgian Review 


No. 4, February 1942, on sale. 


Contributors:— A. De Vleeschauwer, Belgian Minister 
for Colonies, Lord Wedgwood, Norman Bentwich, M. de 
Baer, President of the Belgian Military Court, Prof. Emile 
Cammaerts, Captain J. Ducq, P. Waelbroeck, A. C. 
Lierneux, Stephane Cordier 


2/6 Six months 15/- 
110 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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If you’re a chain smoker perhaps the present 
shortage of some brands doesn’t hit you so hard as all 
that—if you smoke from habit, any brand will do. But we 
sympathise with anyone to whom smoking is a solace 
and a satisfaction. Four Square cigarettes (even in the 
days of plenty) were not for chain smokers but for those 
who really enjoyed each cigarette. And that’s a fact 
worth remembering when, from necessity or choice, 
you give up chain smoking. 


FOUR, SQUIRE 


20 for 1/6 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 
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THE 


Aspects of an Industry 





IMPERIAL 


MECHANISATION 


N these days ‘ mechanisation ’ has, for most of us, but one 
T meaning — the mechanisation of the means and instru- 
ments of war, the substitution of the petrol-driven tractor, tank, 
* dragon’ or lorry for the horse- or mule-drawn vehicle. But 
mechanisation depends on rubber as well as petrol, for without 
rubber in some form or other petrol cannot function efficiently. 
The most successful engine is disastrously handicapped unless 
rubber is available not only for tyres and treads but also for the 
hundred-and-one rubber parts in engine and chassis. Leave 
war aside for a moment. Have you ever pondered the amazing 
increase in the life of the motor tyre? No farther back than 
1920 you were well satisfied with a tyre that stood up for 5,000 
miles. During the past 20 years or so the average mileages have 
been trebled, and long and satisfactory service been accepted 
as a matter of course by private car owners, commercial vehicle 
users and coach and bus operators. These astonishing develop- 
ments could not have been achieved without the work of 
British organic chemists. Working in their laboratories, these 
men are constantly adding to the range of products used by 
Chief these 

The 


the rubber manufacturing industry. among 
are what are known as accelerators and anti-oxidants. 
use of the former means that the rubber manufacturer is able 
to construct tyres of increasing strength and of greater resistance 
to abrasion. The presence in the rubber of small quantities 
of special anti-oxidants delays the action of flex-cracking. 
Just as mechanisation depends on the rubber manufacturer, 


so he in his turn depends upon the organic research chemist. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIBS 


S.W 


London 
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and topical adventure story, based in probability of character 
and of action, and having a theme which can hardly fail to 
interest this island: namely, an invasion raid by the Germans at 
a lonely point of the coast near Aberdeen. Her story opens with 
the landing at Fraserburgh of thirteen Frenchmen, picked up 
round the fjords after Namsos by the trawler ‘Nancy Bell.’ 
Most of them are in a sorry state ; twelve are Chasseurs Alpins ; 
the thirteenth, suspect from his first observation, is a Légionnaire. 
Lieutenant Eugéne Bérard, of the Chasseurs, wounded and 
depressed, is to be the hero of our story; Paul Rissler, the 
Légionnaire, its villain. Altogether about one hundred and fifty 
bewildered and anxious Frenchmen, adrift from Namsos, are 
landed in the little port, and we are given benevolent, realistic 
sketches of reactions between them and their Scottish hosts, 
The terrible German advance on Paris is in swing ; Belgium has 
laid down arms ; and the never-to-be-forgotten anxiety of those 
weeks of summer is well recreated here in simple terms. Against 
this background a love-story grows awkwardly and cautiously 
between the lieutenant of Chasseurs and Christian Baird, twenty- 
five-year-old daughter of the Manse of Troup, who has spent 
student days in Paris and is an intelligent, clear-sighted Franco- 
phile. Against it, too, creeps up the plot of the Légionnaire and 
his odd, elderly friend, Mynheer van Blieck, who lives in a lonely 
house overlooking the Moray Firth. 


The German plot develops, uneasily sensed by Christian, 
Eugéne and one or two others ; a skilfully planned midnight raid 
takes place and the pages in which the startled people of Buchan 
go out to tackle the invader are really exciting, and full of brave 
and breathless action, which manages always to keep in character 
and to seem as probable as it is inspiriting. The passage in 
which the heroine makes her way against all odds to the kirk 
and rings the bell will make all readers pray anxiously that in 
such a situation they may keep their heads one-half as well as 
Christian Baird. And it is matched by a classic battle waged 
by Robina, a farmer-widow, and a half-witted farm-hand called 
Jock, against a party of the invaders. This fight is very moving 
and brings the tough, eloquent, wild character of Robina to a 


fitting climax. The raid is beaten back; the Navy 
sweeps down the Firth; the people bury their dead 
and attend to their wounds. The depressed Frenchmen 


receive their orders and melt away, for Morocco, for France or 
for General de Gaulle. Eugéne decides that his place is in 
France, with his humiliated people ; but Christian also feels that 
her place, for the war, is with her people. They pledge their 
love and decide to wait for each other. It is a good story, full 
of action, and written with good sense and somc sensibility, 
And the Buchan idiom, though as spoken by Robina it is almost 
incomprehensible at times, adorns it richly. 

There is little to be said of the other two novels. Each has a 
certain fatiguing naiveté, the one of earnestness, the other of 
what one must call, I suppose, social comment. Mrs. Arnold 
deals emotionally and even melodramatically with the doubts of 
an Anglican clergyman who-is eventually able to enter the Roman 
Church, having been by a convenient tragedy relieved of his 
troublesome, adorable wife. Mr. Knoblock’s smug little heroine 
has some unremarkable adventures in London “ society,” oddly 
portrayed ; and also among her paternal relatives in a dilapidated 
castle in Esthonia. KaTEe O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


My Early Life. By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. (Macmillan. 





Tos. 6d.) 
The World Crisis, 1911-1918. By the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill. 
(Macmillan. 18s.) 
As an admirably, if accidentally, timed answer to Hitler’s recent 
rhetorical question, “What has this gabbler, this drunkard, 
Churchill done all his life?” Messrs. Macmillan, who have 


acquired the copyright from another publisher, have issued new 
editions of the two books which tell the fullest story ever likely 
to be told of the Prime Minister’s numerous and varied activities 
from his youth to the end of the Great War. Both are too well 
known to justify any fresh word of commendation. The shorter 
of the two has its inevitable autobiographical interest. The 


| other, The World Crisis, is the classic account of the momentous 


events with which it deals, and it is never likely to be supet- 
seded, for it has all the interest and importance with which 
narration by one of the chief actors in the great drama gives % 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 152 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words ** Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be »pened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 
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30 | 
ACROSS 6. The coiffeur’s ideal (2 words) 
. Worldly make-up (2 words) (8, 5). , 
' ‘—" ’ _— , 7. “Now the crimson 
4. The original sew and sew. poate __— the white 
g. Something for nothing (2 ee 


2 The - S$ advantage 
words) (8, 5). 8. These are seen to advantage 





10. “Ah, what a dusty answer on highbrows. 
gets the When hot for 9. Herd must snort when they 
certainties ” (Meredith). break. 
11. Type spring. 13. These are struck unwill- 
12. Pins poirt -first. ingly, 
1s. Burning 14. Lip service to humour. 
16. One of the U.S.A 17. Our only source of weather 
19. Vessel wherein destiny en- news. 


of 18. Her object is to make people 


Gapeeel comfortable at length. 


compasses the 
the canvas. 


20. Only a tenth of Pharaoh’s 21. But one doesn’t consult hose 
" troubles. for the time. 

23. The auctioneer’s first con- 22: — boys? 
cern is literary. 26. conf = D 

24. Schoolboy batman’s at 27- Confuse ane. 


home: consult Dickens. SOLUTION TO 





s. “Now is indeed 
Pe gel aa (Shake- CROSSWORD No. 150 
speare). 


28. May 12 (2 words) (10, 3). 
29. His slayer certainly hit the 


nail on the head. 


30. Where to get material for 
real pies. 
DOWN 
1. Well! 
2. Housman’s were brown and 


white. 
. Toss it up. 
. “Young men, ay and maids, 
Too often sow their wild 
— in tame verse.” (E. B. 
Browning.) 


ww 











SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 2vth 
The winner of Crossword No. 150 is Mrs. B. S. Hogarth 





’ 
Commercial Bank House, Ayton, Berwickshire. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4, (0,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,( Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues legraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 





Cireular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
posits for fixed periods received, 
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THEY ALL WELCOME THE 
RED SHIELD MOBILES 


TEA UP! 
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BALLOON CREWS 


One of the 137 ways in which The Salvation Army daily 
serves the community. Your gift will help to maintain 
these services. Thank you! 


GENERAL CARPENTER, 101 Queen Victoria St.. London. £.c.4 
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and no other actor has written * anything comparable. The 
single volume into which the original four volumes have been 
carefully reduced, with one or two necessary revisions of state- 
ment or opinion and an important addition, strives, says Mr. 
Churchill, “to follow throughout’ the methods and balance of 
Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier”; it would be a fair assumption 
that about ten times as many people have already read The 
World Crisis as ever heard of its exernplar. 
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with woodcuts by Frank 


Life on the Land. By Fred Kitchen, 

Ormerod. (Dent. 12s. 6d 
IN his new book Mr. Kitchen tells the story of a year’s work on 
an English farm month by month, and binds to it the story of the 
men and women who labour there. It is a simple story, but a 
great one because the human beings are alive and what they ‘do 
is important. If there are occasional stiffnesses of invention and 
lapses into melodrama, they do not interfere with our belief in the 
author’s fundamental veracity. By the end we have come to 
love the Shepherd and Bella, the obdurate old woman who works 
in the root-crops and will rather go on working than take an old- 
age pension (or a husband), the carters and their horses, the bailiff 
and his kindly wife and, above all, the “lad” who is in a sense 
the hero of the slender tale. These people are own cousins to the 
more southern characters of Hardy’s earlier tales, before he took 
to the epic, and they have the same authenticity. They have their 
joys, even though nothing more exciting than an outing to the 
sea, a visit to the “ Royal” or a meeting of the pig-club ; and they 
have their sorrows, of which the most touching is the effect of 
innovation upon the lives of these men, who see not only their 
beloved animals put down but their very jobs endangered by the 
coming of the more efficient tractor. Mr. Kitchen is clearly on the 
side of the animals, though he holds the balance fairly enough, 
except when he gives a flick of merited satire to the reforming 
enthusiast with a passion for modern conveniences who invades 
the parish and disturbs its complacency. Mr. Kitchen writes a 
sinewy prose that is the aptest imaginable vehicle for his material. 
Here is a specimen culled at random: 

Proud and headstrong is our Jolly. Once before he has fought 
hard for his liberty, and had to give in. That was last autumn 
when he was broken into chains. Now once again he stands 
with all the pride and glory out o: him; but as Bill stands patting 
his neck and talking away to him, his ears begin to twitch once 
more, and he learns his first lesson in shaft work. 

Next year, wi’ a bit o” luck, he will become a town horse, and 
clatter his shoes over the tram-lines- proud and majestic as ever, 
but full of horse sense, because Bill tutored him in the shafts. 
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Sea-Power. By T 124. Second Edition. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

THE appearance of a second edition of this important book is 
of value primarily as calling attention again to the book’s 
existence. It is by no means free from faults, particularly on 
the political side. The criticism of Sir Edward Grey’s alleged 
responsibility for the military conversations with France in 1905-6 
and onwards raises doubts as to whether the writer is familiar 
with Grey’s own Twenty-five Years or the British Documents 
on the Origins of the War, and the highly polemic attack on 
believers in the Collective Security doctrine form an inappropriate 
appendage to the author’s closely-reasoned argument in favour 
of reliance almost exclusively on sea-power, combined now with 
air-power, for the defence of these islands and the Common- 
wealth. Recent events have given striking confirmation to his 
derision of the alarmists who foretold disaster in 1914-18 if ever 
the enemy should gain possession of the Channel ports, and 
the re-written chapter on air-power (with its very proper insist- 
ence on the need for full and effective co-operation between the 
air-arm and the navy and army) provides further support for a 
thesis the core of which is pure isolationism and a lack of any 
concern for the fortunes of any other country. T 124 (writing 
before December 7th) deplores the existence of naval parity 
between Britain, once substantially superior, and the United States. 
His argument that national security is to be achieved with the 
greatest economy of both money and men by expanding the navy 
rather than the army is so developed as to merit the most serious 
consideration. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
REPORTS from Washington that we are about to witness the 
adoption of a common currency are, to say the least, premature. 
I cannot believe that we have moved far enough along the path 
of financial co-operation to be within measurable distance of 
abandoning the sterling or the dollar signs. What is possibly 
within reach is some sort of financial pooling arrangement under 
which America will take charge of the currency debits and credits 
in the Western hemisphere, and sterling will play the leading 
role in the Eastern section. A simplification along these lines 
should not prove impracticable, and would facilitate the smooth 
financing of the total Allied war effort. 

In the stock markets there is little to report but masterly 
inactivity. The optimists who supposed that the Government 
was about to screw down its borrowing terms on the 3 per cent. 
Savings Bonds have been disappointed, and in the speculative 
groups there seems little to go for while the fate of Singapore 
is hanging in the balance. Sooner or later, however, weight of 
money will tell, and the funds seeking investment will be sub- 
stantially reinforced next month by the proceeds of the India and 
Canada stock requisitionings. 

“ BATS" PROSPECTS 

After reading Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen’s speech at the annual 
meeting stockholders in the British-American Tobacco Company 
cannot complain that they have not been fully apprised of the 
position and prospects. Sir Hugo paints a rather sombre picture, 
as one would expect. The sharp cut in the interim shou!d have 
prepared stockholders for that. It now seems that the full effects 
of the pledging of the Brown and Williamson subsidiary in the 
United States will be reflected in the current year’s revenue. 
Under the pledging arrangements the American undertaking, 
which in the past has paid substantial dividends to the British 
parent, is precluded from paying dividends for at least five yeafs. 

Nobody will wonder, in these circumstances, why the board 
has decided to make half-yearly instead of quarterly dividend 
distributions. What “Bats” will pay for the current financial 
year is not easy to gauge, but the total should be somewhere 
between 1s. 8d. and 2s. per £1 unit free of tax. Taking the 
lower figure of 8? per cent. net, or 17} per cent. gross, the £1 
units at £4 would be yielding just over 4} per cent. 

PEARSON AND KNOWLES OUTLOOK 

Most people must have been surprised by the disclosure at the 
Partington Steel meeting that the buyer of the substantial block 
of Partington’s holding of Lancashire Steel “ A” ordinary shares 
is the Securities Management Trust. The S.M.T. is, of course, 
a subsidiary of the Bank of England, and already has the voting 
control of Lancashire Steel through its holding of the £500,000 
of “B” ordinary capital. When the Bank of England increases 
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instead of liquidating an industrial investment, one may be sure 
that there is some very good reason. In this case it seems to 


‘s me that the object of the purchase of Lancashire Steel “A” 
on shares is, first, to enable the Partington company to go into 
ees liquidation and, subsequently, to wind up the affairs of Armstrong 
6 Whitworth Securities with the liquidation of Pearson and Knowles 
hae as an intermediate process. 
ate At the same time, I cannot quite see how the Pearson and 
Knowles liquidation is to be brought about. As a substantial 
be. preference as well as ordinary shareholder in Partington Steel, 
3 Pearson and Knowles is immensely improving its position. The 
me directors estimate that the deficiency account will be reduced by 
ith not less than £350,000. Even that, however, would still leave a 
ree deficiency of £110,000, which wipes out all the ordinary and a fair 
ne slice of the third preference capital. Still, there may be other 
— good things in store, such as the sale at a premium of some of 
and the Lancashire Steel “A” shareholdings, which will enable the 
_= whole of the preference capital to be covered. Whatever happens, 
the Pearson and Knowles § per cent. income debentures look a good 
pel purchase at 87. The yield is over 5} per cent., and there is 
ay obviously more than an even chance of repayment at par in the 
rn. fairly near future. As a speculation, the £1 first preferences 
ray around ros. 6d. also look a promising purchase on their repayment 
‘aa prospects. _ 


avy COMPANY MEETING» 


™ | THE BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE thirty- ninth annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held on February 2nd at the London 
offices, Sir Hugo cunliffe- Owen, Bart., the chairman. presiding. 





1T 





the The chairman said that the profit and loss account shows a net 
cure. profit of 44,087,565, a decrease of £777,877. 

path POSITION IN U.S.A. 

- of In the early part of last year your directors were advised that it 
sibly would be necessary to dispose of investments in a subsidiary company 
nder in the United States of America, in order to provide His Majesty’s 
adias Government with additional United States dollar funds 


Our subsidiary company in the United States was successful in 


ve * e 7 99 
ding obtaining a loan of $40,000,000 from Reconstruction Finance Cor- j h f l V I 
lines poration. This loan was used firstly to repay a loan of $15,000,000 e O O I n 

















ooth from one of the New York banks. The balance of $25,000,000 was 
used to redeem-all outstanding bond issues, and to purchase all out- | ‘‘ [ would like you to know the great 

- standing preference shares «nd certain other investments owned by : 
— your company. As a result of the transaction, your company received | benefit Ihave obtained through taking “‘Phyllosan 
me the sum of $25,000,000 | your wonderful ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets,” 

cent. One of the conditions of the loan was that our subsidiary company in | ° a we - * 

ative the United States could pay no dividend on their ordinary shares for | writes Mrs I have been taking us more 
spore a period of five years, until at last $10,000,000 ot the loan had been | hem for som ynsiderable tim . 
- of repaid whichever is the later : a ¢ time and than a tonic 
ia The occupation of China and Hong Kong by the Japanese forces | have found wonderful results. I was 

> means that we no longer have any contact with, and for the time | - , . , ‘ , , 
: and being can receive no dividends from your associated companies in this | completely 7 down and in a hex, J it is a 

area, | bad state of ‘nerves,’ but after taking ti 
Divipenp Po.icy | « aa : creative 
anal In the past your directors have been in the habit of declaring in- | Phyllosan tablets I feel likea different 
: terim dividends quarterly, but, with a view to economy, your directors person altogether. 1 NOW UNDERSTAND fi 

\pany propose, instead, that interim dividends declared shall be payable ; oe. ‘ ” orce 
f the half-yearly in future. The intention is to declare a second quarterly THE JOY OF LIVING AGAIN. ° 
cture, interim dividend payable on March 31st of this year, a third interim : J in the 
have a — on a 30th, 1942, in respect of the six | If you take Phyllosan tablets 
Sect months rom April 1st to Septemb th, ) - . 99 
se D Sate desis Prit Ist to September 30th, 1942, and half- | yeruylarly, we believe the results system 
' sa This distribution of interim dividends nalf-yearly instead of quarterly | will astonish you. 

enue will still ensure that you will receive such dividends within the tax : 
— me as previously. Your directors anticipate that profits will be 
itis sufficient to justify the declaration of an interim dividend at the rate 
years. of sd. per £1 of stock on March 31st, 1942, and a proportional one— ar a ing 
board that is to say, 1od.—on September 30th, 1942. 


idend _The report was unanimously adopted. 


=| pe «= PHYLLOSAN 


Significant of Courage : 
ignificant of 5 to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, correct 
designed after an Old % 














at the English Tree-Cross Ledger. your Blood Pressure, stimulate your Metabolism 
ck Carved in durable York- ; , : ¥ ; 

fees mo shire on £48, Shcione strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Forces 

mire, Booklet “A Stone of Remembrance ith Book of Inscriptions 

— and cian (48 ned , PC ST FREI a a ee Of all chemists: 3/3, 5/4 (double quantity), & 20/-. Including Purchase Tax. 

00,000 MAILE & SON LTD.., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1 ee inate mate Sipe ts te prtre of Metal Cleniotls 3.Ai... Looe 
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APPOINTMENTS 
B™ rISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation invites applica- 


tions for the post of News Editor in the Far Eastern 
Services. The work includes the preparation of news 


bulletins for broadcasting in English or Chynese. Can- 
didates must be journalists by profession, and should 
have a good knowledge of the Far East and of inter- 
national affairs generally. Some knowledge of Chinese 
is desira 

hes ary which is in a grade rising to a maximum of 


£1,050 a year will be according to age, and will not be 
above £800 a year on appointment. The appointment 
is for the duration of the war only and does not carry 
entry to the permanent staff 

Candidates must be of British nationality. Applica- 
tion must be made on a form which can be obtained 
from the Recruitment Director, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. Envelopes should be marked “ Far East 
Editor,” and a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
should accompany the request. 

Completed form must reach the 
Director not later than February 16. 


Ww ST RIDING COUN TY COUNCIL 


RECRUITMENT 


SERVICE OF YOUTH. 


Applications are invited from qualified MEN for the 
appointment of Assistant Youth Officer. The duties 
will be mainly concerned with the development of the 
Services of Youth as outlined in Board of Education 
Circulars 1486 and 1516, Previous experience of Club 
or Social work among adolescents is an essential. A 
high standard of general education and wide general 
experience of recreative activities will be expected, 
Administrative ability, knowledge of local government 
and of youth organisations, and experience as a public 
speaker are further desirable qualifications. Salary 
scale £400-£20-{500. In fixing the commencing 
salary allowance may be made for outstanding qualifica- 
tions and/or experience. The post is superannuable, 

Forms of application and particulars of the duties and 
conditions of appointment may be obtained from the 
EpucaTION Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. Last 
date for the receipt of applications, 18th February, 1942. 





EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE,— 


i Scholarship Tests. Junior and Senior School, 
1r8th—21st May, 1942. Age limits under 14 and over 8 
on September 30th, 1942. Scholarships offered of 


values up to 100 guineas, £75, £60, £30, £30. 

] *™ ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.-— Scholarships 
and Exhibitions £60-£20 perannum, Examina- 

Ages 12-14}. These Scholar- 

boys educated in all 


tions February and May 


ships are open without reserve to 
types of school. Boarding and tuition fees £111 per 
annum.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


\I AL VBSRNCOLLE G 


Entrance Scholarship Examination, March 3rd_ 4th, 
and sth, 1942 (at Malvern College or Preparatory 
School 

About five Scholarships of £100 and three or more 
of £50. Exhibitions may also be awarded. A certain 
number of Bursarships will also be awarded to boys of 
all round ability who do not reach Scholarship standard, 
—For particulars of these and certain Memorial Exhibi- 
tions apply to the HEADMASTER, Malvern College. 
— CHARLOTTE MASON METHOD. Children, 

ages 4}-18, can be educated at home or at P.N.E.U. 
schools. — Director, Parents’ Union School, Ambleside, 





PERSONAL 


\ DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY is thin 
i buttered slices of BERMALINE Bread. Full of 
nutriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker or write 
BermMa.ine, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 


CHUBB 


There is no 
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MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
-* COUGHS & SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 


The Merc Drop 


- 


_ —S ~ 
~ 


WILL “STOP 
THAT COLD 


oe VAPEX at the first sign 





of a cold and it will be 

cleared promptly and 
safely. Breathing VAPEX re- 
moves the stuffiness by penetra- 
ting to the source of the infection 
—the warm recesses of the nose 
and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


Adrop on your handkerchief 


Simpity sprinkle magic drop. of 
VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
breathe deeply from it frequently 


during the day. At night put a drop on 
the end of your pillow. All symptom< 
of your cold will soon be gone 


From your C hemist 2 3 & 3/4 


V.217a. HOMAS KERFOOT & ) 


—————KZzZ—~—e 
PBUNYARDS OF MAIDSTONE. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE_ 1796 

’ Seed Collections are world 
pre-selected Vege- 
copy of BUN- 


Bunyard’s “ Safety First’ 
famous. If you want first quality 
table Seeds, send to-day for a free 
YARD’S SEED BULLETIN. 

Many of Bunyard’s Vegetable Seed introductions are 
adopted as Standard varieties by leading members of 
the Seed Trade. In addition to these Standard 
varieties we also specialise in Vegetables renowned for 
exceptional flavour, and details of these are contained 
in our booklet ‘ VEGETABLES FOR EPIC ~ RES,” a 
copy of which will be sent post free on reques 

GEO. BUNYARD & ¢€ o. 

s The Triangle, Maidstone 


1ANCER SUFFERER. — Poor widow, husband died 
( a few weeks ago. Only income Ios. per week. 
nourishment urgently needed. Please help 
Case 9/42).—NATIONAL 
Evacuation address), 2 
Surrey 


LTD 


Funds for 
Jewellery gratefully received. 
Society FOR CANCER RELIEF : 


(S) Cheam Court, Cheam 


{HASE CLOCHES. — The best way to GROW 
( MORE FOOD. 14 ‘Small Tent’ (16 ft.), 20s. 
carr. paid (returnable box, 3s.). 20 ‘ Low Barn’ (30 ft.), 


£3, carr. paid (returnable box, 10s.). Write for list.— 
Cuase CULTIVATION, Ltp., Dept. E.G., Chertsey. 


1942 


I O your country rwo good turns. Sell us your 
Leica or other miniature camera for important 
work and lend the money to the Government. We give 
highest prices. —W ALLACE HEATON, Ltd., 127, New Bond 
Street, W.1, and Branches and all “‘ City Sale” Branches, 
Y OVERNMENT relief schemes leave some people 
¥ out—usually the “ difficult” ones. These are the 
ones Friends relief service tries to help in over 60 
evacuee hostels and welfare schemes. Money is urgently 
needed:—WArR Victims RELIEF COMMITTEE (A), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. (Regis. 
tered War Charity). 
T ITERARY lypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. ts. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
ADY, aged 79, needing special care. Funds urgently 
4 needed to help us to provide for her. (Case 194), 
Appeal “ S.”"— DistresseED GENTLEFOLK’S Arp AssociA- 
TION, 74 Brook Green, W.6, 
\ ONOMARK. Confi. London Address. Letters re- 
4 directed immed. §s. p.a. -BM/MONO323, W.C.1, 
TUDES By Contemporary Artists.— Leger Gall- 
i eries, 13 Old Bond Street. 1otos. Sat. 10 tor, 
——a YOURSELF in English Country, 
Descriptive List (3d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
Peopie’s REFRESHMENT House ASSOCIATION, Lp, 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send 6d. for specimen 
Ss lesson of world-famous course.—REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85P) Palace Gate, W.8. 
i ee -y effort and indomitable persistence alone 
enable GUYS HOSPITAL, S.E.1, to overcome 
many war-time difficulties. Will you please help by 
sending a gift to the APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
HELPDALE, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD., of 
17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. Good 
prices given.—Blithner and Welmar preferred. 
£40 cash for Royal and Underwood typewriters 
4 years old; £28 10 years; £20 I§ years, 
Older machines other makes and portables valued, 
Good machines wanted now for work of National 
Importance.— KINGSWOOD EQUIPMENT Co., 35 Great 
James Street London, W.C.1. Holborn 5089 and 1392. 
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including Purchase Tax 





ee Blades (now made only in the 
popular slotted pattern) are not easily ob- 
| tainable nowadays, but perseverance is 
| amply rewarded in clean and comfortable 
shaving. The best results are obtained 
with an “Eclipse” Razor. 
Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 
ding Purchase Tax 

JAMES NEILI 


& CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
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_ IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.C., P.C. 
Chairman of Coune 
under the direction of the Royal College of 

Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 

England, as a centre of research and information on Cancer, 
| the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
Our knowledge has so increased that the disease 
is now curable in increasing numbers. 


Safer’ im | modern laboratories at Mill Hill to extend the scope of our 


LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 


Charter 1939) 
on—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


i—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


We have recently built 

















FORM OF BEQUEST 

1818 - 1942 hereby bequeath the sum of & to the Imperial Cancer 
| Resear h Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal 
__——— | ( ‘olleg re of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientifi Research, and I direct that 
the Treasurer's receipt shall be a ood discharge for such legacy. 

I la at N N.Y., Post Office, Dec 3, 1896. Printed ( it Britain by Sr. Crements Press (1940) Ltp., 

RP gal St., K ’ W.¢ 1{ I ror, I it their offices, No. 99 Go St., London, W.C.1 Friday, February 6, 1942. 
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